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THE CHURCH IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The phrase ‘‘to learn by doing” has become a commonplace in 
education. It is recognized that didactic instruction does not 
secure desirable educational results unless it is accompanied by 
leadership in activity. There is a possibility of grave error, how- 
ever, in failing to recognize that the kind of thing we do must 
have a very definite relation to the kind of thing we are to learn. 
We do not learn A by doing B. So we do not learn religion 
by doing ‘‘church work.” We only learn religion by engaging 
in religious activity, which may or may not be the same as 
‘church work.” 

Religious activity perhaps takes three forms, according to the 
conception of religion, viz.: the ritualistic, the pietistic, the social. 
When religion is conceived of as a relationship between God and 
man, which is conditioned upon the performance of proper acts 
of worship on man’s part, its prevailing activity is, of course, the 
due observance of carefully regulated ritual requirements. Here 
belong observance of days and hours, set forms of prayer and praise, 
sacramental acts, prescribed postures. When religion is thought 
of as an immediate relationship between God and man, Father and 
child, Redeemer and redeemed, its activity is likely to be that of 
spontaneous emotional expression. This may be ejaculatory and 
extempore prayer, outbursts of song, spontaneous confessions of 
loyalty, and testimonies of emotional experience. When religion is 
felt to be an essentially social matter, an attitude of a man toward 
his fellows, a realization of duty in human relations, the activities 
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of religion will be those of philanthropy, efforts for social justice, 
endeavors for the removal of social wrong. 

Of course these conceptions of religion are not mutually exclu- 
sive. Probably the greatest religious experience would include 
them all. Considered, however, separately and apart (and this 
is quite permissible because they often exist separately in different 
individuals), each conception has its strength and its weakness. 
Ritualistic religion fosters reverence but easily degenerates into 
formalism. Pietistic religion produces the glowing enthusiasm 
that has characterized the mightiest religious movements, but there 
is a tendency to conventionalize the expressions of genuine experi- 
ences and to continue these after the spontaneity is gone, and for 
others to repeat them by sheer imitation; and this is cant. Social 
religion is the most vital, and by its genuine human interest brings 
religion into relation with the world and its needs, but no doubt 
there is the danger of making religion only human, and losing the 
sense of spiritual sustenance and power which comes from depend- 
ence on the Unseen. 

Where any one of these three phases of religion exists alone 
its weakness is likely to be far more prominent than its strength. 
How many churches are going through lifeless forms of ecclesiastical 
observance! How many are trying to whip up an enthusiasm 
which has long spent its force! And even how many are busy 
about many things of human interest and have forgotten God! 
It is most significant and encouraging, however, that where these 
three phases of religion coexist, they tend to foster the strength of 
one another and to eliminate the weakness. Noble forms of religi- 
ous expression carry forward a genuine religious experience between 
the high points of enthusiasm, and give to all social endeavors a 
great background of reverent recognition of God. The emotional 
religious life vitalizes liturgical forms, adding a genuine spontaneity, 
and gives an enthusiasm of faith and hope to social endeavor. And 
the religion of human service compels ritualism and pietism to be 
real by revealing inevitably the hollowness and uselessness of the 
unreal. 

The problem of religious education in the church is the estab- 
lishment of activities that shall produce this godly, enthusiastic, 
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humanity-serving religion. If we learn by doing we must do the 
things of this widely conceived religion in order to attain the 
religion. The members of the church must have exercise in wor- 
ship, in piety, and in service. A serious question before the non- 
liturgical churches is the development of ritual forms of worship 
that shall cultivate reverence. And this is even more important 
for the young people than for adults. All recent studies in genetic 
psychology reveal the love of childhood and youth for ritual. Yet 
this is a subject to which the Sunday school, which is all of the 
church that many of the children and youth know much about, has 
given very little attention. The least ritualistic churches have a 
certain decorum about their public worship, but the Sunday school 
is a mass-meeting. The kindergarten and primary departments 
are often the best regulated in this respect. The children are 
learning forms and postures of prayer, the recitation in decorous 
fashion of great and simple classic expressions of religion, and 
sometimes, though unhappily not too commonly, noble hymns of 
praise. Whether the junior church will give us the desired develop- 
ment of a simple liturgical religion it is perhaps too early to say. 
But serious endeavors are necessary to bring up our children and 
youth in that right attitude expressed in the fine phrase (which of 
course we shall not give to them), ‘‘the fear of the Lord.” 

No less important is a careful study of the best opportunities 
of spontaneous expression of religious experience. A few years ago 
it seemed to be generally agreed that the most important thing 
that young people could do was “to take some part other than sing- 
ing’’ in a religious meeting. And then it was very logically con- 
cluded that what was good at twenty years of age must be better 
still at fifteen and best of all at ten, so we had the most earnest 
efforts to secure spontaneous prayers and little speeches from 
children. All this was modeled on the church prayer-meeting, 
which in many places was already moribund. Perhaps we are in a 
reaction against this undue emphasis and in danger of giving up 
spontaneous religious expression altogether. It ought to be given 
up wherever it involves a self-consciousness, as is generally the 
case with children and with boys and girls. But young and older 
men and women ought to talk about religion and about its experi- 
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ence and its problems; and they ought to pray together and for one 
another. We learn by doing, and a vitality of prayer will come 
from the practice of prayer, and a reality of faith will come from 
mutual encouragement to faith. Is it not desirable so to organize 
our young people’s meetings and church prayer-meetings that 
there may be opportunities but not necessities of spontaneous 
religious expression? We have blundered along, conventionalizing 
activities which were at first spontaneous and significant. We 
need careful study of the problem of adaptation to age, sex, religi- 
ous development, of the practices of pietistic religion. 

Both of the foregoing problems are easy in comparison with 
the third. The church is equipped to be a gymnasium of ritualistic 
and pietistic exercises. It may need to modernize and adapt to 
new conditions its methods and practices, but it has all the machin- 
ery and it may easily have the experts for the task. But to learn 
social service by doing is not so easy. A lesson on prayer may be 
followed at once by the exercise of prayer. But how shall we exer- 
cise ourselves in forgiveness, patience, justice, kindness? If 
religion were all to be done in church our task would be so much 
easier. But it is to be done in the busy world. Shall church and 
Sunday school merely exhort, or, to get a step farther educationally, 
help the people and the youth to deduce right principles of conduct, 
and then send them out to do the right? This does not bring the 
doing and learning near enough in the educational process. The 
doing is apart from the observation of the teacher, and cannot be 
controlled, criticized, rectified. The singing teacher bids us go 
away and practice, and then come back and sing before him for his 
criticism. But we never bring our moral results back for review. 
The church must find ways of promoting social activities under 
supervision. Some advanced Sunday schools are working out 
graded programs of social endeavor. These will show an orderly 
and natural advance from the simple philanthropies and kindness 
to animals of the young children to the wide missionary activities 
and community improvements of the adults. It is of the highest 
importance to bear in mind the distinction between the educational 
value of a given social activity and its immediate economic value 
in the advancement of some good cause. We have been so much 
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concerned with doing good, and especially with raising money, 
that we have set our attention upon these as ends to the neglect of 
the educational significance to the doers and donors. So far as 
the children and youth are concerned, at all events, we should 
promote no activity and solicit no money except with the main 
purpose of developing the social interest of the youth. We shall 
have to make careful study of the actual reactions of young people 
to these social activities. We must find out what they are learning 
by the doing. No doubt some of them are learning to endeavor 
to dodge collections or to avoid committees, a sure sign of the failure 
of our whole undertaking. A few churches have already employed 
a director of social service, whose duty is to guide the activities 
of the membership in human helpfulness. There are large possi- 
bilities for expert leadership in this field. Certain it is that we 
cannot rely upon any literary material or any exhortation to 
develop the passion for humanity unless with these we — 
natural opportunities of social expression. 

We have made great advance in the improvement of our cur- 
ricula of religious education and are fairly clear regarding the course 
of further improvement. We are only in the beginning of a scien- 
tific study of expressional activity in religious education. 


THE JAPANESE BIBLE 


PROFESSOR ERNEST W. CLEMENT 
Tokyo, Japan 


It is only 41 years since Rev. Jonathan Goble, of the American 
Baptist Free Missionary Society, put out his crude work, The 
Gospel by Matthew, the first portion of Scripture translated in 
Japan proper into the Japanese language.’ It is only 40 years 
since the first Missionary Conference (in Yokohama) in 1872 
appointed a Translation Committee, which began its work the 
following year. It is only 33 years since the first version of the 
Japanese New Testament was issued by Rev. Nathan Brown, D.D., 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union. It is only 32 years 
since what may be called, for convenience, the “Authorized Version” 
of the Japanese New Testament was published; and it is only 24 
years since the “Authorized Version” of the Japanese Old Testa- 
ment was published and thus made a complete Japanese Bible. 

This looks as follows in tabular form: 

1871. Goble’s Matthew. 

1872. Appointment of Translation Committee. 

1873. Translation Committee began work. 

1879. New Testament issued (Brown’s). 

1880. New Testament issued (Committee’s). 

1888. Old Testament issued (Committee’s). 

While, strictly speaking, we might be prevented by the limits 
of our subject from treating anything but the Japanese Bible, we 
cannot refrain from taking the liberty of writing at least a few 
words about the Chinese Bible and Chinese Christian literature in 
Japan. And, as the Chinese written language and literature 
formed a most important part of the learning of the Japanese 
educated classes, this phase is not so foreign to our topic. Before 
the missionaries became familiar with the Japanese language, and 
before they had any, or many, Christian books in Japan, they used 

Earlier translations of New Testament portions by Gutzlaff, Bettelheim, and 
S. Mills Williams had been made outside, and did not circulate in Japan. 
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extensively Chinese Christian literature. Such books as Martin’s 
Evidence of Christianity, Williamson’s Origin of All Things and 
Lectures on St. Mark were in great demand. When Wakasa no 
Kami learned that the book which he had picked up in Nagasaki 
Harbor was a Testament in Dutch (which he could not read), he 
sent over to China for one in Chinese (which he could read). “The 
faithful authors of this [Chinese Christian] literature were little 
aware that, while working for the salvation of China, they had 
been, as it were, writing with a double pointed pen and working 
for Japan as well. They had unwittingly been doing a work which 
. was to be twice blessed.” 

Later, when English was made an essential element of the cur- 
riculum of Japanese education and became the most popular and 
necessary occidental language in Japan, it played a similar part 
in the Christianization of Japan. As English literature is so 
thoroughly permeated with Christian ideas and ideals and biblical 
phraseology, it has been a very important factor in Christianizing 
Japanese thought, language, and literature. But we pass that by 
for the present. 

As stated above, it was in 1888 that the complete Bible was 
published in Japanese, so that its present age is only 24 years, 
comprising 12 years each in the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries. And it should be borne in mind that even the New 
Testament in Japanese has been in circulation only 32 or 33 years, 
less than one-third of a century. During that brief period, its 
influence has been felt in many ways and phases. Of course, as 
the pioneer translation work was done under many difficulties, it 
was not entirely perfect. It was inevitable, therefore, that, with 
the advance made in biblical scholarship in the West, and with the 
tremendous development of the Japanese language, a revision 
should become necessary even rather early. 

The first steps toward such a revision were taken at a meeting 
in Tokyo in 1906, of what is called ‘‘The Permanent Committee 
on the Translation, Revision, Publication, and Preservation of the 
Text of the Holy Scriptures [in Japanese].”’ This committee is 
made up of the agents of the Bible Societies (American Bible 
Society, British and Foreign Bible Society, and National Bible 
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Society of Scotland) and of one representative from each mission 
which co-operates; and it holds a sort of ‘informal copyright”’ of 
the Japanese Bible. At the meeting mentioned above, it was 
decided that a Revision Committee should be organized as the 
joint representative of the Permanent Committee and the Japanese 
Evangelical Alliance. But, as the latter body was soon dissolved 
to make way for a Federation of Churches (which has only just 
been organized), it became necessary for the Permanent Committee 
alone to organize a Revision Committee. It took its first action 
along this line on January 11, 1910, and, after some delays, suc- 
ceeded in constituting the following committee (named in alpha- 
betical order) : 

Professor U. Bessho (Methodist). 

Rev. C. S. Davison (Methodist). 

Rt.-Rev. H. J. Foss, D.D. (Episcopal). : 

Professor T. Fujii (Congregational). 

Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. (Congregational). 

Rev. C. K. Harrington, D.D. (Baptist). 

Rev. M. Kawazoe (Presbyterian). 

Professor T. Matsuyama (Episcopal). 


The following are the rules for the Committee: 


1. The Committee shall appoint a chairman, two secretaries [one Japanese 
and one foreigner], and a treasurer.? 

2. [The usual duties of those officers.] 

3. In the revision of the current Japanese version of the Scriptures, the 
Committee shall be governed by the text of Dr. Nestle, as published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, it being understood, however, that in specific 
passages the text underlying the Revised Version of the English New Testa- 
ment may be substituted, provided two-thirds of the Greek-reading members 
of the Committee so decide. 

4. The Committee shall be further governed by the exegesis underlying 
the Revised Version of the English New Testament; unless by a two-thirds 
vote, in the light of more recent scholarship, the Committee shall adopt a 
different interpretation. 

5. Two members of each of the divisions of the Committee, that is, two 
Japanese and two foreign members, shall be necessary for a quorum. 

6. All decisions, excepting in the cases specified in Rules 3, 4, and 7, shall 
be by majority vote, it being understood that, should the Committee be 


2 Dr. Greene is chairman, Messrs. Bessho and Harrington are secretaries, and 
Mr. Davison is treasurer. 
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equally divided for and against a proposed ‘change in the current Japanese 
version, the decision shall be in favor of that version. 

7. These rules may be amended at any regular meeting by a two-thirds 
vote, subject to the approval of the Permanent Committee, provided not less 
than two weeks’ notice of the proposed amendment has been given to the 
members of this Revising Committee. 


A few words about the personnel of this committee, at least 
about some of the members thereof, may not be without interest. 
Dr. Greene’ and Professor Matsuyama represent the old committee, 
of whom only one other member (former Bishop Fyson) is surviving, 
but was not eligible, because he is absent from Japan. However, 
Bishop Foss also belongs to the ranks of the early missionaries. 
On the other hand, Mr. Davison, son of Rev. J. C. Davison, D.D. 
(one of the first Methodist Episcopal missionaries to Japan), repre- 
sents the second generation and the young missionaries. Dr. 
Harrington is a brother of Rev. F. G. Harrington, Litt.D., who 
revised Dr. Nathan Brown’s New Testament: they are a scholarly 
pair, who studied under that great biblical scholar, the late Dr. 
W. R. Harper, in the Baptist Theological Seminary, then at Morgan 
Park, Illinois, now the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 
The Japanese members are also scholarly men, well fitted for their 
work on the committee. Concerning Professor Matsuyama’s work 
with the old committee, Dr. Hepburn said: ‘‘Whatever virtue 
there is in our Japanese text is mainly, if not altogether, owing to 
his scholarly ability, the perfect knowledge he has of his own 
language, his conscientious care.” Professor Bessho also has a 
reputation as a literary man. 

Inasmuch as two members of the committee (Bishop Foss and 
Professor Matsuyama) reside outside of Tokyo, it is not feasible 
for the whole committee to meet daily. In fact, it has been deemed 
better to divide the committee into pairs (one Japanese and one 
foreigner), who work together on different portions of the New 
Testament. Then the entire committee meets at stated times for 
long sessions to consider the work of each subcommittee. It is 
believed that in this way more work can be accomplished in a 
shorter time. A tentative edition of Mark has already been 
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printed for private circulation only, with the purpose of eliciting 
criticism which may be helpful in the remainder of the work. It 
is hoped that the Revised New Testament may be published in 
1914 OF IQI5. 

The Committee in its work has the benefit, first, of the English 
and American Revisions and Modern Versions of the English New 
Testament, and the latest French and German versions; second, 
of several recent Chinese versions; and third, of the late Arch- 
bishop Nicolai’s translation for the use of the Russo-Greek church 
in Japan, of the Roman Catholic version of Pere Raquét in Japan, 
and of Dr. Harrington’s revision of Dr. Nathan Brown’s work. 

Though it is premature to express any opinion concerning the 
contemplated revision, it may be worth while to quote from the 
tentative edition of Mark what the Committee itself presented as 
certain features of the revision. The statement reads as follows: 

Perhaps the chief characteristics of this new revision are: 

1. The increased use of honorifics and the elimination of many pronouns. 
These two points belong together, for often the honorific takes the place of 
the pronoun in the original. In many cases, as in the Greek, the pronouns 
necessary in an English version are out of place in a Japanese sentence. 

2. The prominence given to the historical present. This is believed to 
add to the vividness of the narrative while consonant with the genius of the 
Japanese language. 

The fact that the new version will largely be used in the public service of 
the Church has influenced the vocabulary and the general style. 

Of course, a broad and generous interpretation of our topic 
would entitle us to say at least a few words concerning the tracts, 
pamphlets, books, cards, papers, and magazines that have been 
rendered necessary by the publication of the Japanese Bible. At 
first, this Christian literature was almost entirely translations, of 
varying merit, by foreign missionaries. But, in the course of 
years, the Christian Japanese became capable, not only of making 
their own translations, but also of putting forth original work. 
Therefore, it has come to pass that the Christian world in Japan 
has not merely Bible Societies, but also a Japan Book and Tract 
Society, a Methodist Publishing House (named Kyobunkwan in 
Japanese), a Keiseisha, a Fukosha, a Fukuinsha, and other pub- 
lishing houses, all of which find a good market for a voluminous 
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Christian literature. The publications demanded by the growing 
Sunday-school work are rapidly increasing; and the Scripture 
Union publications have a wide circulation. Moreover, Christian 
quarterlies, monthlies, weeklies, etc., are so numerous that a mere 
list thereof would take up a great deal of space. 

In this connection, it may be well to recall to mind that in 1859 
there was not a Japanese Bible, or even a portion of the Bible, 
publicly circulating in Japan: but the number of Bibles, portions, 
tracts, and books which have been circulated among the Japanese 
during half a century requires to represent it seven or more digits. 
Moreover, until not many years ago, it was very difficult to induce 
a non-Christian bookseller to keep the Bible on hand; for its 
presence in his store might prejudice him in the eyes of the public, 
and, besides, it was not easily salable. But such prejudice has 
died away, and such a demand for the Bible has sprung up as to 
make it a profitable article to keep in stock. 

Still another outgrowth or accompaniment of the Japanese 
Bible, that is, Christian hymnology, demands special attention. 
The earliest missionaries thought and said, ‘‘The Japanese have no 
music in them”; but they had more faith than they had thought 
and began to teach hymns and organ-playing. And the general 
result has been that the Japanese are found capable of being 
“‘moved with concord of sweet sounds.” The organ, piano, violin, 
_ etc., have come into quite general use and are even manufactured 
in Japan by Japanese. Individuals, quartettes, bands, and orches- 
tras furnish music, instrumental and vocal, for private and public 
entertainments; and concerts in western style have become very 
popular. And all this is largely the result of attempts to praise 
God in the Japanese language. 

The first attempts at hymnology were very crude and even 
ridiculous. Goble, who seems never to have hesitated to step in 
where angels fear to tread, translated “‘There is a land far, far 
away” into the colloquial with the most amusing results. There 
were also some rather ludicrous versions of ‘Jesus Loves Me,” 
which has always been a favorite in Japan. 

It is scarcely necessary to follow out in detail the evolution of 
Christian hymnology in Japan. It should, however, be noted that 
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the earliest attempts by missionaries to teach singing were through 
the medium of English hymns, and that it was not until 1873 or 
1874 that the first Japanese hymnal was issued. For thirty years, 
the only hymn-books were the various denominational ones, which 
gradually grew larger and more numerous and better. In 1903, the 
first Union Hymnal was issued and was far and away the “best 
seller” of that year in all Japan. The first large edition was 
exhausted very soon after it was issued; and the seventh edition 
is now on sale. There is also a Union Sunday-School Hymnal, 
which is selling well. The hymns in the Union Hymnal are, with 
only two or three exceptions, occidental tunes;* the exceptions are 
harmonized Japanese tunes, like ““Imayo” or ‘‘Moso.”’ Christian 
hymns may be heard all over the Empire; and Christian tunes are 
freely used for secular music. It rather shocks the feelings of the 
most sensitive Christians to see and hear a grotesquely attired 
group of advertisers marching through the streets to the tune of 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers”’! 

The Japanese Bible has been the comfort and the consolation 
of many an individual. When, in the early days, some Christians, 
like Mr. Hara and the late Speaker Kataoka, suffered imprison- 
ment for liberal political opinions, they found the Bible a companion 
of cheer and filled their minds and hearts with its encouraging ex- 
hortations. Indeed, it was the teachings of the Bible that required 
a new word for “individual” and also introduced into the Japanese 
language the English word “personal” as perusonaru. 

The Bible has been, and is, dear to other statesmen, like Hon. 
Sho Nemoto, M.P., the great temperance champion, who is himself 
superintendent of the Bible School of a Methodist church in Tokyo. 
Judge Watanabe, the chief justice of the Supreme Court of Chosen 
(Korea), is a man who has gained the confidence of all, Japanese 
and Koreans, because he lives according to the precepts of the Bible. 

The Japanese Holy Scriptures have been, and are, the inspira- 
tion of the life of many a Japanese business man, like the late 
Mr. Kobayashi, the “Lion Dentifrice’’ man, who exerted a strong 
influence for good in the mercantile world. 

It is likewise the Bible which has inspired men like Ishii, of the 
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Okayama Orphan Asylum, Tomeoka, of the Reform School, or 
Home School, and others, to establish a philanthropic work, to 
help the poor, the blind, the neglected, the fatherless, the sick, the 
insane, the leper, the outcast, the Magdalene, and the worst criminal. 

The influence of the Japanese Bible upon the lives of individual 
Japanese might be still further illustrated along other lines; but 
the limitations of space will not permit details. It may be summed 
up in the following statement, that the teachings of the Bible are 
molding the lives of persons on the farm, at the mechanic’s bench, 
in the shop and manufactory, in the store, in the office, at the bar 
and on the bench, in the schoolroom, at the editorial desk, at the 
sick bed, in the hospital and asylum, in the army and the navy, in 
the local governments and assemblies, in the Imperial Diet, in the 
diplomatic service at home and abroad, in the Cabinet, and even 
in “‘Caesar’s household.” 

Moreover, the influence of the Japanese Bible should not be 
measured only in relation to the nominally professing Christians, 
upon whose lives it has been a great power for good; it has also 
profoundly influenced the lives of thousands whose names are not 
enrolled upon the church record-books. For one reason or other 
(good, bad, or indifferent), they have not connected themselves 
with any Christian organization; but they are reading and study- 
ing the Bible and are trying to fashion their lives according to the 
precepts and examples of Jesus Christ. One leading Japanese 
pastor has estimated that there are in Japan today (probably 
including the nominal Christians) about one million persons who 
are modeling their lives according to the teachings of the Bible. 

It is a matter of no small importance to trace, in outline at least, 
the influence of the Japanese Bible upon the Japanese language 
and literature. Of course, it is not to be expected that one can 
find in Japan the same formative influences, the making of the 
language, as in the cases of the English and the German Bibles. 
The work of Wyclif and of Luther was done at a formative period 
in the history of each language. But, in Japan, the Bible came at 
a comparatively late period in the development of the vernacular; 
and it came as a foreign, rather than a native, and an imported, 
rather than an indigenous, factor. And yet it has had an influence 
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by no means small, in re-forming, that is, in making over, the 
language of Japan. The influence of the Japanese Bible has been 
felt in a marked way in the vocabulary, the style, and the literature. 
And, in this connection, it is impossible to refrain from taking 
notice also of the influence of the English Bible upon the religious 
vocabulary. 

The Bible has put new meanings into old words, like kami 
(“god’’), which it has capitalized, and ai (“love”), which, from a 
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comparatively low and base meaning, it has lifted out of the mud 
and mire and has cleansed and purified. The Bible has compelled 
the coining of words to express new ideas and has thus enriched the 
language with new words for “individual,” “sacrifice,” “character,” 
“superstition,” “hymn,” “eternal life,” “duty,” ‘“ responsibility,” 
“liberty,” “direct,” “indirect,” “absolute,” etc. And, when it 
was difficult to translate a term of Scriptural phraseology or 
derivation, like ‘‘ Christmas,” ‘‘personal,” ‘‘revival,” ‘‘inspiration,”’ 
etc., it has often been found advisable to transfer the English word 
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itself into the language. And often an English word like “Bible” 
or “blessing,” may be used quite as freely as its Japanese equiva- 
lent. Moreover, allusions to scriptural incidents and quotations 
of phrases and even sentences from the Bible are not infrequent, 
even in the secular press. And biblical morality has been elo- 
quently portrayed in such novels as Ichijiku (‘‘The Fig Tree’’) and 
Hototogisu (“The Cuckoo”’), called Nami-Ko in its English edition. 

And the influence of the Bible is not lacking in the field of 
Japanese art, especially in furnishing subjects for treatment. For 
instance, a Christian student in the art school chose “Jesus of 
Gethsemane” as his subject in the graduating examination. 
Pictures of biblical subjects are appearing more and more in 
exhibitions; and, even in the rage for souvenir cards, scriptural 
scenes are illustrated and salable, peeny at the Christmas 
and Easter seasons. 

Thus, the Japanese Bible, with all its resultant and correlated 
literature, with the aid first of the Chinese Bible and its literature 
and later of the English Bible and its literature, has made itself 
felt in Japan and among the Japanese everywhere for the past 
forty or fifty years. The moral and spiritual teachings of the 
Bible have taken deep root in Japan and are bringing forth the 
usual fruits of the Spirit. The Gospel, with its related civilization, 
has been, and is, a social, political, educational, moral, and spiritual 
dynamic in Japan. The life of Jesus Christ, the great biblical 
“hero,” has been infused into the life of New Japan; and that life, 
with its vitalizing truths, is transforming the Japanese people. 
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THE FUNCTION OF A CRITICAL THEOLOGY 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


It is evident that the considerations to which we have given 
our attention in the preceding articles involve certain revisions of 
the conception of the function of theology which has hitherto gen- 
erally prevailed. Theology remains, indeed, indispensable to 
religion. We cannot expect our religious life to be strong and 
sane unless it is guided by ideas which are capable of effectively 
and consistently organizing the impulses and the activities of 


religion. It is the business of theology to supply this intellectual - 


guidance for the religious life. That task remains as imperative 
for one who believes in the processes of biblical criticism as it is 
for one who disbelieves in critical scholarship. But the concep- 
tion of the nature of this guidance is altered if one accept the 
legitimacy of critical principles. 

In the theologies which appeared before the rise of critical 
scholarship, it was assumed that the theologian had merely to set 
forth in systematic form the authorized truths of revelation. The 
validity of these truths was established by showing that the doc- 
trines under consideration were contained in Scripture. Indeed, 
the theologian might conceivably feel in his inmost heart a sense 
of revolt against some doctrine which he nevertheless felt obliged 
to promulgate because of its scriptural character. Have there not 
been instances where the merciful heart of the preacher suffered 
agonies because he felt that he must proclaim some stern doctrine 
of predestination when all the time he felt that the non-elect were 
not being fairly treated? The writer remembers one dramatic 
occasion in a classroom during his seminary course, when an 
instructor distinguished for his beautiful, Christlike character 
gave passionate utterance to something like the following: “My 
whole soul revolts against the doctrine, and if it were not for the 
fact that I feel compelled by the divine oracles to proclaim it I 
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should not dare to suggest what God’s Word declares to be true, 
viz., that every babe comes into this world under condemnation 
because of its hopeless sinfulness!’’ Such was the heroism demanded 
by the older conception of theology. 

As has been repeatedly noted in the course of the preceding 
discussions, critical scholarship brings to light certain facts which 
make imperative a revision of the conception of the Bible which 
underlay the older theology. We find that the utterances of the 
Bible were correlated to the religious life of the age in which they 
made their appearance, and that this historical limitation makes 
it impossible to regard biblical utterances as timeless and absolute 
truths. As a matter of fact, so far as scientific beliefs are con- 
cerned, we have largely abandoned the attempt to force our think- 
ing into the forms of biblical thought. We cease to put into our 
. theologies today the cosmology which dominated the thoughts of 
biblical men. Thus we are actually using in the construction of 
our beliefs in this particular realm a different test from that 
employed by the older theologians. And since it proves to be 
impossible to portion out the biblical material into water-tight 
compartments, we are discovering that it is necessary in the realm 
of specifically religious ideas to depart from the simple test of con- 
formity which was the ruling principle of the older theology. 
Modern treatises on Christian doctrine are abandoning the proof- 
text method, and are embodying in the discussion of doctrine 
methods of reasoning which imply a test of truth different from 
the appeal to authority. 

It is a well-known fact that this departure from a simple ‘‘bib- 
lical” test of doctrine is arousing serious misgivings on the part 
of many deeply earnest men. Accustomed, as they are, to the 
belief that we may rely on the truthfulness of a divine communi- 
cation to men, they feel that the substitution of a different test 
from that of scripturalness involves a departure from the basis of 
divine certainty, and the entrance upon a pathway of human 
guesswork, the end of which no one can see. To put it sharply, 
the test of truth employed by the older theology was the appeal 
to God’s will and God’s revealed truth. The test employed by 
critical scholarship is located in human judgment, which is 
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admittedly fallible. A ‘‘new theology” therefore seems at first 
inevitably to be on a less stable basis than is the traditional 
theology. 

It would be easy in reply to this objection to repeat the familiar 
criticism so often passed on the appeal to authority, showing that 
even when one appeals to the “Word of God,” the appeal is really 
to what one believes to be the Word of God, and hence is in the last 
analysis just as subjective as is the appeal to what one believes to 
be true. A more important task, however, is to show just what is 
involved if one frankly admits the obvious psychological fact that 
there is no way of getting back of one’s belief save by a critical 
examination of the validity of the belief itself; for only through 
this human process of critical comparison do we have any mental 
content of a definite sort in our consciousness. Is there any reli- 
gious value in the guidance furnished by a theology which makes 
no pretense to infallibility, and which insists upon no essentially 
different test from that employed in other realms of inquiry? If 
so, in what does that value consist? What sort of guidance have 
we a right to expect from a theology based on critical scholarship ? 

If theology adopt the same methods and the same tests as are 
applied in other realms of human investigation, it is evident that 
the guidance supplied by theology will be analogous to the guid- 
ance which we find furnished by scholarship in these other realms. 
A word or two about the function of scientific formulae in non- 
theological fields will help to an understanding of our problem. 

A scientist of international reputation has been quoted as say- 
ing that he would just as soon think of calling a chemical formula 
“blue” as to call it “true.’”’ This somewhat startling announce- 
ment, which seems at first like an attitude of hopeless agnosticism, 
is really a challenge to that realistic conception of the function of 
theories which underlay both the older theology and the older 
philosophy. The business of science used to be conceived as that 
of an exact portrayal of things as they are in and of themselves. 
Men could thus describe the findings of the scientists as ‘‘laws of 
nature”; and these “‘laws”’ were frequently pictured as if they had 
an objective power to compel facts and events. A scientist once 
told me with amusement of the textbook on physics which he 
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studied as a boy, in which he learned that gases in their expansion 
“obeyed” a certain law, except one refractory gas which “violated” 
thelaw. From this point of view the law is the absolute constant, 
and the gases are the variables. This same scientist said that today 
if this refractory gas were discovered not to conform to the law, the 
conclusion would be not that the gas was “‘disobedient,” but that 
the law itself needed revision. The facts which we encounter 
in our experience are first; theoretical formulations are secondary. 
Indeed, the expression “‘law of nature” is being abandoned just 
because it suggests an objective absoluteness which the modern 
scientist does not intend to affirm in his doctrines. A preferable 
phrase is “working hypothesis.” This phrase on its surface 
reveals the fact that a theory is always relative to the facts to be 
explained by it, and is to be revised whenever these same facts 
may be better interpreted by some new hypothesis. 

Thus our ideas and our doctrines are tools which we use in our 
encounter with reality. In order to act consistently, in order to 
arrive at any goal, we are compelled to picture the successive steps 
which experience must take in order to arrive. We must so far 
as possible bring into the imagination the obstacles and difficulties 
to be overcome, and the resources which we may call to our aid. 
This complex picture of difficulties and of helpful resources is put 
into the form of a theory or doctrine, on the basis of which we try 
our experiments. In the realm of science, no one pretends that 


_atomic or molecular theories are photographic descriptions of the 


ultimate constitution of matter. They are simply ways of pic- 
turing the exigencies of experimentation in relation to what we 
call the material world. These theories have as a matter of fact 
enabled experimenters to make advances in their knowledge of 
the ways in which physical forces may be controlled and used for 
the benefit of humanity. The scientist is not concerned with the 
problem of the metaphysical adequacy of his formulae so much 
as with their proved capacity to serve him in his encounters with 
the problems of experience. * 

Indeed, as we all know, when it comes to the metaphysical 
problem of defining the ultimate constitution of reality, phi- 
losophers have never been able to agree. Are the idealists right, 
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when they declare that this seemingly solid earth is actually mere 
immaterial activity? Or must we affirm some sort of tangible 
substance as our ultimate? When one observes the age-long 
controversies and refinements of theory on this very question of 
- “ultimate” reality, and notices that our practical understanding, 
of the ways in which we may successfully cope with reality has 
been actually promoted by scientists with less far-reaching formu- 
lations of the problem, one discovers that so far as the guidance of 
life is concerned, the “‘working hypotheses” of scientists who put 
“‘blueness” and ‘‘truth” in the same class may be quite as valu- 
able as are the more ambitious interpretations of metaphysicians. 
We have theories concerning electricity which unlock for us pre- 
cious resources of power, even though no one can tell exactly what 
electricity is. We conduct transportation through the seas on 
the basis of theories concerning gravitation and motion, even 
though men may confess ignorance as to the ultimate character of 
gravitation, and may admit that the construction of the steam- 
ship’s machinery is still in the trial-and-error stage. Efficient 
guidance of life is therefore not dependent on absolute metaphysical 
certainty in the realm of theory. 

We have come to recognize this same distinction between 
practical efficiency and metaphysical truth in some of the religious 
theories contained in the Bible. For example, few scholars now 
feel it worth while to try to prove that the conception of the 
universe contained in the Bible is “true” in the absolute sense. 
Yet we recognize that reverence and loyalty to God were actually 
developed by the theology which embodied itself, for example, in 
the naive conceptions of the cosmos displayed in the second chap- 
ter of Genesis. Indeed, even with our scientific sophistication, 
we can still find religious inspiration in the repetition of phrases, 
the scientific ‘‘truth” of which we should have to deny, but which 
nevertheless serve to arouse a sense of the reality of God. As we 
interpret the New Testament, we are coming to be accustomed to 
the presence of an eschatology which‘we believe to have been 
scientifically discredited. But we can at the same time see how 
admirably religious devotion was kept alive by a faith which took 
this eschatology literally. 
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The fact is, our theories in any realm are inevitably limited 
by our human experience, which we cannot transcend. Mr. John 
Burroughs in a recent article in the Atlantic Monthly, took up the 
cudgels in behalf of the intelligence of animals, which he felt had 
been grossly misjudged, because men have insisted on setting for 
animals problems which are humanly conditioned. Men endeavor 
to see whether the animal can develop the precise kind of intelli- 
gence which we possess. But if the tables were to be turned, we 
might be seriously embarrassed to meet the test which certain 
animals might bring to bear upon us. Suppose a hound should 
attempt to estimate our intelligence by discovering how accurately 
we could follow a trail by the sense of smell! We are absolutely 
unable to construct any detailed theory concerning this power of 
scent in dogs, because we have no experience which gives the clue 
to that kind of fruitful contact with reality. On the other hand, 
the dog is unable to use our particular kind of intelligence with any 
profit, because his experience is of a different kind. 

Since, then, the ideas which we have and the theories which 
we construct are inevitably conditioned by our human experience, 
and since, moreover, the attempt so to construct theories that they 
shall embody a metaphysical transcending of our experience leads 
inevitably to abstractions, which may evoke high aspirations, 
indeed, but which are frequently not so serviceable for guidance 
of conduct as are less ambitious hypotheses, we are coming more 
and more to feel that surer guidance is to be found by critically 
analyzing and interpreting our experience, than by trying to tran- 
scend it. The service which ideas and theories may render is, as 
has been said, to picture for us the exigencies of our progress in 
life in so adequate a fashion that we may prepare for them, and 
turn them to our advantage. 

Now if we sum up the total aspects of our experience, we find 
that we have to live in definite relationships to those aspects of 
our environment which are too vast and too full of mystery to 
have been adequately dealt with by the exact sciences. Science 
can conceivably explain the biological process by which a little 
child comes into existence; but the holy mystery of the mother’s 
new-born love cannot be put into biological formulae. Yet it is 
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just as real as are the physical facts. The mother has to live in the 
presence of this great inner experience; and she must have words 
and theories in which to make definite her progress in the realm of 
mother-life. Art and poetry come to her rescue; religion lends its 
aid; and lo! we have the means of appreciating this precious experi- 
ence, and of preparing men for an understanding of its significance. 

Science can conceivably explain the biological processes which 
lead to death. But the soul of man, bereaved of precious compan- 
ionship through remorseless physical force, is compelled to picture 
for himself the meaning of this dire event. Life, so rich and so 
full of significant activity, has passed into the unseen. It is just 
as legitimate and just as necessary to seek to formulate some 
theory concerning that unseen realm, as it is to speculate concern- 
ing the unseen properties of physical force. Thus arise doctrines 
of transmigration, of immortality, of resurrection. Every honest 
soul knows that the theory which he holds is conditioned by human 
ignorance. But although he may admit its metaphysical inade- 
quacy, it serves to enrich his experience. Even a crude doctrine 
enables one actually to live in relation to this great mystery, and 
to draw from that relationship the enrichment of spiritual life 
which otherwise one would miss. 

So, too, we must live in relation to that vast universal reality 
which includes all partial and lesser realities. It may be that the 
devotee of exact science will say that we have no tangible objective 
means of formulating any theory which will be of scientific value. 
But we cannot get rid of the experience of being set in an infinite 
environment, and of the joy which comes to the soul when it 
reaches beyond the immediate details of the world, and feels the 
presence of an infinite life, so real, so invigorating and so necessary 
to the satisfaction of our deepest aspirations. If this mystic 
experience is to enrich life, it, too, must receive some theoretical 
formulation. Thus men construct their doctrines of God, and 
through the guidance of these doctrines actually develop those 
traits of reverence, loyalty, and righteousness which are possible 
by living in the presence of God. Even if one’s conception of God 
be crude, embodying impossible anthropomorphisms, even if we 
admit, as we admit in the case of our theories concerning life after 
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death, that the best thoughts we may have are scientifically inade- 
quate, nevertheless, it is better to do the best we can than to give 
up the problem. The positive enrichment of life which comes from 
the determined attempt to picture a pathway of spiritual progress 
in this unseen realm is ample evidence of the importance of theo- 
rizing here as well as in the other realms of experience. 

Now critical scholarship sees in the theological doctrines which 
have found their way into historical religion the means by which 
men, whose lives were conditioned by certain definite circum- 
stances, pictured their relations to the vast unseen realm in which 
God is to be found. It is as true in religion as elsewhere that only 
those theories which actually prove themselves capable of minis- 
tering to the practical experience of men continue to live. Out- 
grown doctrines are, indeed, frequently retained in formal treatises 
and in liturgies because of ecclesiastical habits; but in order to 
retain a vital hold on the affections of men, a doctrine must have 
such a content that it can be actually used in working out the prob- 
lems of religious living. We are all aware that some of the doc- 
trines of historical orthodoxy have today a very slight hold on men, 
even though they still find a place in the authorized statements of 
theology. Those controversies which seemed so important to our 
forefathers, and on account of which they founded new sects and 
denominations, often seem to us to be matters of slight import. 
On the other hand, we are likely to put emphasis on some aspects 
of religion in which they evinced little interest. 

A theology which follows the leading of the principles which 
have been expounded in these articles will clearly recognize this in- 
evitable relation between human experience and efficient doctrine. 
It will apply in the construction of modern theology precisely the 
same tests as those which are used in the historical appreciation of 
past doctrines. Ifthe reason for the strength of the biblical theology 
is to be found in the fact that it most directly and successfully sym- 
bolized in meaningful terms the fundamentals of a right relation to 
the unseen source of holiness and truth, the strength of any theology 
must depend on its regard for precisely this quality. 

Now we today picture righteousness in different terms from 
those which characterized antiquity. Men of old believed in a 
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sovereign with divine rights, who should, by the exercise of his 
will, bring into existence the conditions which are essential to pros- 
perity and righteousness. The free gifts of kingly favor were 
looked upon as the most potent sources of blessing. God, there- 
fore, was pictured as a sovereign. The goal of his will was the 
“Kingdom” of God. The blessings of religion were represented 
as direct gifts from a personal sovereign. Justification and salva- 
tion were explained in terms of legal procedure before a kingly 
judge. Such a way of representing religious relationships was 
vital and real so long as men had a living experience of kings and 
potentates upon whom they were dependent for their welfare. 

Today, however, we are entering in earnest into the great ex- 
periment of democracy. We have no kings to whom we can turn 
for special favors. Indeed, one who seeks such special favors today 
is liable to be accused of promoting “graft.’”’ Our highest goods 
cannot be given to us from a higher power. They must be worked 
out by us, as we intelligently co-operate with the latent resources 
of our environment. The best life is seen to be due to active 
co-operation with environing forces rather than to dependence on 
special favors. Consequently we are seeing a keen desire to express 
our relations to God in terms which seem more real and vital to 
us than do the symbols drawn from a monarchical régime. It is, 
for example, difficult today to arouse interest in that doctrine which 
used to be a cause of endless debate, viz., the question as to the 
limits of the sovereignty of God. On the other hand, the past 
century, which has witnessed the domestication of the conception 
of immanent activity expressed in democracy, has also developed 
a great emphasis on the conception of the immanence of God. 
The miracles, which in the older régime corresponded to the special 
acts of grace willed by a sovereign, have lost their importance as 
we have passed away from the older way of conceiving our relations 
to government, and as science has made us more and more aware 
of the universality of the immanent forces of the world in which 
we live. Theology today is inevitably reflecting this changed way 
of looking at moral and spiritual relationships; and theologians 
are making changes in emphasis and in content, in the endeavor 
to supply ways of picturing our relations with God which shall be 
more vitally effective. 
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A scientific theology will construct its doctrines, as has been 
said, by an accurate analysis of the experience of men in the present, 
and will seek to portray the life of righteous devotion to God in 
such a way as to make possible the control of all life by the reali- 
zation of God. One great difficulty which confronts the revisions 
of theology is due to the fact that we have not yet developed ade- 
quate terms to give expression to our faith in the immanent God. 
The words and phrases which are used in our liturgies are taken 
from the days of kingly rights; and so fraught are they with reli- 
gious associations, that we are rightly reluctant to give them up, 
even when we realize their inadequacy. It is probable that many 
of these terms will gradually acquire a new significance, while new 
terms will be discovered to supplement the inadequacy of the old. 
Thus we shall gradually develop a theology which shall be so real 
and so inspiring that men will gladly use it for the practical guid- 
ance of their spiritual life. 

In emphasizing the fact of change, however, we should not 
forget that in the long centuries of experimentation, humanity has 
worked out some solutions which are of abiding value. In all 
realms of thought there are some theories which are so adequate 
that they need no serious revision. So we shall always find in the 
realm of doctrine certain fundamentals which are so true to uni- 
versal experience that they cannot become antiquated. Thus 
while we recognize the differences between biblical formulations 
and those which seem adequate to us, it does not follow that these 
formulations lose all power to guide our lives. The prophets of 
Israel laid bare the moral aspects of religion in so truthful and 
searching a way, that any effective message of religious righteous- 
ness must ever find supreme inspiration in those marvelous seers 
of old. The Psalms represent the repeated working over of devo- 
tional literature in the actual service of worship, so that we have 
in them utterances which will always lift the heart to God. In the 
Book of Job we have an example of stubborn truthfulness which 
seemed like skepticism to the theological friends who sought to 
comfort the sufferer with ‘‘words of wind,” but which will always 
bring a living message to turn men away from superficial formulae 
to a quest for the living God, even though that quest may lead 
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through the deep waters of doubt. In the fervent messages of the 
apostle Paul we feel a mysticism which lifted him above the barren 
wastes of the legalism in which he was educated, and which per- 
petually persuades men of the reality of communion with the 
indwelling divine Spirit. And in the words and the life of Jesus 
we have religious ideals put in such simple and convincing terms 
that we see how a life filled with the consciousness of God may be 
expressed in homely phrase, and in humble deed, so that the 
redeeming love of God may be made real. 

Biblical criticism thus does not mean the retirement of the Bible 
as an abiding source of religious inspiration. The critical spirit 
really means that the same vital, experimental method of working 
out a living theology which characterized men of biblical times 
shall be allowed to operate freely today. The changes in content 
which are made by such a critical theology will mean the preserva- 
tion of the spirit of the biblical literature. Just in so far as biblical 
doctrine actually serves to lead us into a deeper realization of the 
presence of God it will be retained. Just in so far as a modified doc- 
trine is more efficient in promoting religious life, the modified 
doctrine will have the right of way. Jesus bade men judge any 
life or any movement by its fruits. This is the test which a critical 
theology welcomes. Its sole aim is to furnish to a given age the 
best spiritual guidance which is discoverable, whether that guid- 
ance originates in an ancient literature or in a modern experiment. 
But those who know best the character of the utterances of the 
Bible are certain that no experiments which the human race may 
make are likely to be of more value or of more abiding significance 
than are the wrestlings of those mighty spirits of old with the 
eternal problems of religion. The fundamental difference between 
the guidance which was sought by the older theology and that which 
is discovered by critical scholarship is this: The older theology 
took the doctrines of the Bible as authoritative formulae, and used 
them as rules by which to guide life. The critical theology studies 
the Bible to discover the way in which so.triumphant a theology 
was developed, in order that we may worthily strive to work out 
in our day the best theology possible to us in the light of our total 
experience and knowledge. 


THE HISTORICITY OF THE APOSTOLIC DECREE 


PROFESSOR CONRAD H. MOEHLMANN 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 


Adventurous as well as balanced attempts have been made to 
reconcile the fifteenth chapter of Acts and Paul’s summary in the 
second chapter of Galatians. As the commentaries on Acts and 
Galatians and histories of the apostolic age appear, the ‘debate 
becomes more involved. The questions at issue constantly 
demand discussion. For the Apostolic Conference, so called, 
is of primary importance to any adequate appreciation of the 
apostolic era. There is a widespread conviction that the solu- 
tions hitherto attempted upon the basis of the usually accepted 
text have ended in failure. But many now agree that the essential 
point of difference that remains is the apostolic decree.. We 
propose to discuss the historicity of this resolution adopted at 
Jerusalem. 


I. CONTENDING INTERPRETATIONS OF THE DECREE 


The decree is referred to in Acts 15:20, 29; 21:25. Several 
interpretations are proposed. The first is based upon what may 
be described as the ‘‘four-clause” text. It urges converts from 
among the Gentiles to abstain from things offered to idols, from 
blood, from things strangled, and from fornication. The decree 
is then regarded as a food regulation, plus the strange addition of 
a moral restriction. This view represents the tradition supported 
by such manuscripts as N B C, etc., and by the Alexandrian 
Fathers Clement and Origen. Another interpretation depends 
upon D, the Latin version, Irenaeus, Tertullian, etc. This form 
of text contains three clauses with the addition, as a rule, of the 
Golden Rule in negative form and a reference to the Spirit. The 
Gentiles are enjoined to conform to certain moral requirements. 


* Harnack, Beitrage zur Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 1911, IV, 22. 
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A third interpretation accepts the four-clause text, but explains 
all of the clauses as different forms of idolatry.? 


II. THE ARGUMENT AGAINST THE FOUR-CLAUSE TEXT 


The four-clause text is very ancient. Clement of Alexandria 
supports this reading. Nevertheless, the historicity of the decree 
in this form is very doubtful. To begin with the text, mu«rod 
is indefinite, whereas the other words of the group are definite. 
muxtov is always found in close proximity to alua. It changes 
its position with the latter word. Some manuscripts of the Vulgate 
and some of the Fathers combine ‘‘blood”’ and “‘strangled,” reading 
sanguine suffocato or an equivalent. It would seem that wu«Tod 
may not stand as a separate member of the list. Wellhausen has 
“decisively proved that mv«rdv is included in the prohibition of 
alya and cannot stand as a separate member of the list.” 

The accepted interpretation involves a peculiar unity. To 
associate a permanently valid moral restriction with temporary 
conciliatory requirements is not at all natural. And Harnack 
reminds us that ‘‘no one has yet been able to explain satisfactorily” 
this detail.s 

The context is opposed to the assumption that the brethren 
passed a set of resolutions regarding meats. James urges (vs. 19) 
that Gentiles becoming Christians should not be troubled. Could 
he, then, a moment later, move the adoption of a measure which 

2 Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, p. 60, offers a brief criticism of this view. 
Chase (Hulsean Lectures, 1902, pp. 96 f.) suggests another explanation. Blood and 
things strangled “‘refer to rites current among heathen Semites, blood possibly to the 
rite of blood-brotherhood, still known in the Lebanon and in some parts of Arabia; 
things strangled, to certain sacrifices referred to in Isaiah, possibly connected with 
mystic initiations. These practices are chosen for special prohibition, partly because 
they prevailed in Syria (the letter is addressed to churches in Antioch and Syria), 
partly because they were peculiarly abhorrent to Jewish feeling.” The obvious 
criticism of this interpretation is that the decree was not intended for heathen Semites 
_ but for Greeks who had become Christians. The dispute originated in the Greek 


Christian church at Antioch. Moreover, the letter was taken by Paul to churches 
founded on the “‘first’”’ missionary journey. 


3 Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1899, pp. 389 ff.; G. Resch, 
Texte u. Untersuchungen, Bd. 28, 3, p. 13. 


4 Harnack, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 252. 
5 Harnack, op. cit., p. 256. 
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would incalculably vex the Gentiles? James proves from the expe- 
rience of Peter and by a quotation from the Old Testament that 
God has recognized a gentile Christianity apart from circumcision. 
Paul affirms in Galatians that the pillars at Jerusalem recognized a 
gentile Christianity independent of circumcision. Are we never- 
theless to contradict not only Paul but also Peter and James by 
insisting that Jewish peculiarities were imposed upon the Gentiles ? 
Only necessary things were to be laid upon the Gentiles. Did 
the early church regard legislation concerning food essential ? 
Was abstention from non-kosher meat to be a distinguishing mark 
of the new society ? 

To insist that a food law was enacted at Jerusalem leads to 
absurdity. The question at issue at Jerusalem was the observance 
of the Mosaic law, especially with reference to circumcision. 
Here is a called meeting of the mother church eliminating the 
most characteristic label of Judaism, a rite associated with the 
promise given to Abraham and made eternally valid (Gen. 17:13, 
14), only to impose upon the same Gentiles burdens three-fold 
heavier. A prescribed custom abolished! The lifelong practice 
of far more exacting and wearisome practices demanded! A con- 
ference in session to pass upon the validity of non-moral re- 
quirements of the Mosaic law reaches the marvelous conclusion 
that food restrictions are to obtain in the church of Him who 
said: There is nothing from without a man that going into him 
can defile him! (Mark 7:15). And Paul who asserts that re- 
ligion is spiritual and ethical, that circumcision and its omission 
alike are valueless to one connected with Jesus, delivers the de- 
crees to the gentile churches founded by him in order that they 
may avoid ceremonial uncleanness!° 

The apostolic decree interpreted as a regulation regarding 
foods is not in harmony with the remainder of the New Testament. 
It is remarkable that Luke should not elsewhere refer to prohibited 
meats. The controversy in Acts and in Galatians turns upon ‘ 
circumcision. If a measure as specific as this decree was approved 
as a working hypothesis, some trace of it should be discoverable 
in subsequent events. The action of the mother church is unique. 


6 Acts 16:4. 
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Beyond this passage the New Testament is unfamiliar with pro- 
scribed foods. Witness ‘the teaching of Jesus in Mark 7:1-23.7 
Paul is not conscious of any obligation to observe rules regarding 
meats. ‘Let no man judge you in meat, or in drink,” etc. (Col. 
2:16-23). ‘Love is the fulfilment of the law” (Rom. 13:10; 
Gal. 5:14). As Lake puts it, “It is clear that in this chapter 
(I Cor., chap. 10), St. Paul is either deliberately ignoring the 
Apostolic Decrees, or interpreting them as forbidding idolatry, 
not as establishing a food law.’’® Consider this fragment of a verse 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews: “being only (with meats and 
drinks and divers washings) carnal ordinances, imposed until a 
time of reformation” (Heb. 9:10; cf. Heb. 13:9). The apostolic 
decree is the only passage in the entire New Testament requiring 
Gentiles to observe Jewish scruples concerning foods. . 
To interpret the four-clause text as a food law compels the 
acceptance of eéSwddOura in the sense of. sacrificial flesh on sale 
in the markets. But Paul does not forbid the purchase of meat 
used in the sacrifice and on sale in the shops. If Resch is not in 
error, the Jews were nowhere forbidden to purchase such meat.?® 
Moreover, 7vxTod is not found in the Old Testament and was 
not forbidden to the Jews. Indeed after an exhaustive investi- 
gation, Resch” reaches the conclusion that the term refers not to 
the flesh of animals, slaughtered or shot, that were not completely 
bled, but to the flesh of animals that met death without the loss 
of any blood. Lev. 17:10-16 contains no prohibition of eating 
things strangled (so Resch, Wiener, Sanday, and others). m«rdv 
is not “Terminus der hebraischen und jiidischen Theologie.”™ 
7Seeberg, Die beiden Wege; Resch, Texte und Untersuchungen, N.F., Bd. 13, pp. 
37 ff.; Harnack, Acts, p. 255; cf. Matt. 23:1-36; Luke 11:37-52. We know that 


the words of Jesus possessed superlative authority in the early church. Matt. 23:3 
and John 14:26 should have occurred to the adopters of a food rule. 

8 Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, p. 51, note 2; cf. also Forbes (Moffatt, 
Introduction to the New Testament, p. 307), “It is conceivable that Paul might have 
agreed to a number of concessions for the sake of peace and harmony, but ‘that 
he consented to, or was party to, a demand that his converts should observe these 
four legal conditions is not only disproven by his own clear words, but by the absence 
of any such precept in his letters to the gentile churches on this matter.’ ” 

9G. Resch, Das A posteldekret, p. 22. 

© Resch, pp. 23 ff. ™ Resch, p. 34. 
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In fact, the Jews, as late as the tenth century of our era, were still 
permitted to purchase m«tov. Hence it is not easy to explain 
why the apostles should have insisted upon what Jews themselves 
would not have demanded. There is no evidence that the Jewish 
party in the Christian church at Jerusalem was interested in 
“things strangled.” It requires a huge imagination to concede 
that they would have surrendered on the question of circumcision 
and have shown such permanent interest in the matter ‘‘of extract- 
ing blood from slaughtered animals.’’? 

Advocates of the accepted text are obliged to antedate the 
controversy between Peter and Paul at Antioch. Sanday’ frankly 
admits that “‘there is a prima facie difficulty in harmonizing what 
is said about the scene at Antioch in Galatians with the assump- 
tion that there could be anything to prevent Peter from eating with 
Gentiles, supposing that the terms of the decree were observed.” 
This problem is then readily solved by simply dogmatically affirm- 
ing that the scene at Antioch preceded the Council of Jerusalem. 
But Paul should then have referred to it before narrating his 
experience with the pillars at Jerusalem. Paul does not imply 
that his collision with Peter was prior to the Jerusalem con- 
ference. His summary has been brief and rapid but chronological. 
In the absence of any indications that he is departing from the 
chronological order, it would be unwise to accept the proposed 
solution. 

Another method of procedure is to conjecture that Luke 
has antedated the decree“—the decree, it is alleged, came into 
existence some time between Paul’s composition of Galatians 
and his arrival at Jerusalem (Acts 21:25). The decree would 
then be the work of James and his party. But Clemen, insisting 
that the decree is not genuine, nevertheless concludes that it was 
certainly inserted at the right place. 

The supporters of the usual interpretation are obliged to assert 
that Paul’s consent to the decree was a passive consent. But the 


™ Lake, The Earlier Epistles of Paul, p. 55. 


3 Lake, The Earlier Epistles of Paul, p. 50, disposes of Senides* s argument against 
the trustworthiness of D and Irenaeus. 


™ Cf. Moffatt, Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 307 f. 
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resolution was read at Antioch and Paul himself transmitted it 
to the Greek churches founded by him (cf. Acts 16:4). This 
point is completely neglected by Sanday. And there is no data 
to warrant the conclusion that the decree was intended as a tem- 
porary measure and prescribed for a limited area (cf. 16:4; 21:25). 


III. THE GENUINENESS OF THE ‘‘ WESTERN” READING'S 


We have offered sufficient argument to make it plain that the 
text of the apostolic decree requires re-examination. The solu- 
tion of the problem will not be discovered until we rightly value 
the Bezan readings of the passages in dispute. At present the 
Westcott-Hort theory of the text of the New Testament still 
holds the field against all opposition—at least in England and the 
United States. This theory holds that the text of the New Testa- 
ment (prior to the middle of the third century) consisted of two 
main branches—‘‘ Western” and “‘Neutral.”’ In the neighborhood 
of 300 A.D. an eclectic text was produced by working over the 
existing texts and by conjectural emendations. Hort described 
the “‘Western” text as characterized by boldness of paraphrase 
and a tendency to wander into wider and wider variation. He 
neglected the readings of the ‘‘Western” text, except in a few 
instances which he described as ‘‘ Western non-interpolations”’ or 
“Neutral interpolations.” But of late there has been a rehearing 
on the ‘‘Western”’ text. Its name is seen to be inappropriate. 
Witnesses to this type of text are found in the West, in Africa, and 
in the extreme East. It includes “all ancient unrevised texts.’ 
It is found in Origen and Clement as well as in Justin Martyr, 
Marcion, Tatian, and Irenaeus. It can be traced back to sub- 
apostolic times. It was the common text of the church about the 
middle of the second century. It is no longer safe ‘“‘to condemn a 
reading off-hand because the authorities for it are of the ‘Western 
type.’”” Every ‘‘Western” reading must be considered on its 
own merits. The general results of the criticism of the Westcott- 
Hort view of the ‘‘Western” text is the recognition of the fact 

1s Hilgenfeld and G. Resch have done pioneer work in behalf of this interpretation. 


Harnack accepted their conclusion and defends it in his Acts. Lake also approves 
of it. 
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that ‘“‘Westcott and Hort (largely from lack of evidence) under- 
estimated the possibility that a consensus of the Old Latin and 
the Old Syriac may give us a really primitive text, even when 
opposed to the great uncials” (Lake, Textual Criticism, p. 98). 

Although D exhibits a ‘‘curious, eccentric, wandering text, 
conspicuous for paraphrase and interpolation,” it is generally 
agreed that it sometimes preserves very ancient readings. D 
seems to preserve the original reading in, e.g., Acts 11:20 and 13:8. 
Most accept the instance in Acts 11:20, and scholars of such 
opposite tendencies as Zahn and Clemen and Harris defend D 
in 13:8, and these examples could easily be increased. It is no 
longer safe and orthodox always to rule D out of court. 

With this brief reference to the increasing importance that is 
attaching to the “Western” text, we come to the question of 
reading in Acts 15:29.%° There are three main types of text: 
the Eastern, Western, and conflate forms. Of course there are 
exceedingly important variations within these forms. But very 
broadly speaking, the principal uncials support the Eastern form; 
Beza and the Western Fathers witness to the ‘“Western”’ 
form. According to the Eastern reading, the decree must be 
interpreted as a regulation concerning foods. It is the ‘“‘four- 
clause” text. 

The “Western” text omits or modifies «ai mvixrtdv or its 
equivalent and may therefore be described as the ‘“‘three-clause”’ 
text. Another characteristic of the ‘‘Western” reading is the 
addition of the Golden Rule in negative form and a reference 
to the Spirit. Dd, Athous, Sahid., Irenaeus, Porphyry, Gigas, 
Augustine, Tertullian, Cyprian, Pacian, Jerome, etc., omit 7«Tov. 
The Vulgate, Cyril of Jerusalem, and Gaudentius combine tv«tdv 
with afua to form one idea. 

We incline to the opinion that the Golden Rule is a ‘‘ Western” 
insertion. Inserted where it is, the Golden Rule “breaks the 
connection between the relative a¢’ Sv and its antecedents and so 
makes the whole sentence impossible.” It is wanting in Acts 
21:25. If the Golden Rule were original, the transformation of 


%6 Cf. Resch, pp. 7-19; Sanday, pp. 320-23; Harnack, Acts, pp. 251 ff.; Lake, 
The Earlier Epistles, pp. 48 f. 
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the decree as a summary of moral precepts into a food law would 
scarcely have occurred.%? 

The “‘Western”’ text tends to paraphrase and to addition, not 
to omission. But in our instance it actually omits mvirdv. 
How shall we explain this omission? Interpolations characterize 
D. Lake shows conclusively that “there is no possibility of 
alleging any motive” for the omission of mw«tdv. The very 
circles that read the three-clause text also observed a food law 
that ‘“‘mentioned things strangled.” To assume a deliberate 
scribal omission as early as the second century is rather precarious. 
And to omit 7v«rév was to purposely alter the plain meaning of the 
decree. Would it not be a more plausible explanation to regard 
the appearance of mw«Tdv as almost a case of gradual “neutral” 
addition of ‘Western non-interpolation” ?% The “Western” 
reading could be accepted without doing violence to the theory 
of Westcott and Hort. ; 

To establish the ‘‘ Western” text for the decree beyond a doubt 
it will be necessary to interpret it and to trace the history of the 
decree. 

If the ‘‘Western”’ readings are assumed, the Council that met 
at Jerusalem imposed upon the Gentiles the observance of a few 
fundamental rules of morals. It did not prohibit the consump- 
tion of certain meats. EiéwAo@vTwv may refer to sacrificial flesh 
on sale in the markets or to idolatry; see I Cor. 8:1 ff.; 10:19 f.; 
Rev. 14:20. The context and the remainder of the New Testa- 
ment require the interpretation of idolatry. 

alwa may denote partaking of blood or shedding of blood; 
may be dietary or moral. In both the Old Testament and the 
New Testament aiva is repeatedly used in the sense of murder. 
Resch has certainly shown this. See Lev. 17:4; Num. 35:27; 
Matt. 23:30; Rev. 6:10; also Eccles. 34:25; Pausanias v. 1, 6; 


17So0 Harnack, Lake, Sanday. But Hilgenfeld and Resch maintain that the 
Golden Rule is original. Steinmetz (p. 50) refuses to decide the question. Lake, 
Earlier Epistles, p. 52, regards the addition of the Golden Rule as due to the desire 
to make the interpretation of the decree as a moral rule, definite. 

8 Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, p. 50. 


19 Versus Sanday, Theologische Studien, Theo. Zahn dargestellt, p. 323. 
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Plato, Laws 872DE, etc.” The prohibition of murder is neither 
strange nor superfluous. Exposure and slaying of children, 
abortion, murder of slaves were not infrequent. And murder 
might well include “‘every injury to the life of one’s neighbor” 
(see I Pet. 4:15; I John 3:15; Rev. 22:15; Jas. 4:2). The 
gentile Christians were at the very beginning of their Christian 
career. They were constantly in danger of relapsing into sin (cf. 
Gal. 5:20; I Cor. 5:1 ff.). More than a century later Tertullian 
says that pudicitia is rare and murder not unusual. The apostles, 
then, enjoined upon the gentile Christians the necessity of being on 
their guard against idolatry, adultery, and murder. 

The history of the decree is the hest argument in favor of 
the “‘Western” reading. The Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists 
are unacquainted with ‘‘regulations concerning meats binding upon 
Christians.”’** The earliest Eastern Fathers to interpret the decree 
as a prohibition of meats are Clement and Origen, and their exegesis 
is based upon the accepted text.” The entire Western church 
regarded the apostolic decree as an ethical summary. Even 
fathers like Tertullian who insist upon abstention from blood and 
things strangled interpret the decree as an ethical principle. In 
Apol. 9; de Monog. 5; de Jejun. 4, Tertullian mentions the pro- 
hibition of blood, but does not appeal to the decree. He appeals 
to I Corinthians and Revelation when insisting upon abstention 
from flesh offered to idols (cf. de Spec. 13; de Cor. 10; de Jejun. 15). 
In de Pud. 12, Tertullian refers the three mortal sins to the Jeru- 
salem rescript: “Sufficient it is, that in this place withal there 
has been preserved to adultery and fornication the post of honor 
between idolatry and murder: for the interdict upon blood we shall 
understand to be an interdict much more upon human blood.” 
Tertullian insists upon abstention from blood and from things 
strangled, but does not quote the decree as his authority. The 
decree is in his opinion simply a proof-text for the three eccle- 
siastical mortal sins. Cyprian® translates e/dwdoOtTwy by ab 
idololatriis. Pacian traces the three mortal sins to Acts 15:20. 
Augustine informs us that some in his day were accustomed to 


2 Resch, Das A posteldekret, pp. 42 f. 22 Harnack, pp. 253 f. 
2t Harnack, p. 259; Resch, pp. 43 ff. 23 Resch, pp. 43 f. 
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trace the origin of the éria crimina mortifera to the verse in Acts.™4 
In the Western Fathers there is no trace of prohibition of meats 
based upon the apostolic resolution. And it is exceedingly signifi- 
cant that the ethical exegesis of the apostolic decree made its 
influence felt in the ecclesiastical determination of mortal sins. 

The selection of these three commandments by Jewish Chris- 
tians is not a unique but a very intelligent proceeding. Resch*s 
argues that they were intended to forbid all non-moral conduct. 
They served as a compendia disciplinae (de Pud. 12). They were 
not at first viewed quantitatively. They covered the entire sphere 
of wrongdoing. Idolatry could refer to all manner of sins against 
God; 7ropveia, to all sins against the body; alua, to sins against 
one’s neighbor. There are a number of catalogues of sins in the 
New Testament, e.g., Gal. 5:19-21; Rom. 1:24-32; Col. 3:5-8; 
Eph. 5:3-5; I Pet. 2:1; IL Pet. 2:9-14; Rev. 17:3; cf. also, 
Didache 3:1-6; 5:1f.; Bar., chap. 20, etc. The roots of all 
these summaries seem to lead to the three fundamental sins of 
Acts 15:29. The Talmud also mentions these three sins as 
principal. It is also a telling point that the Sibyllines”’ select 
abstinence from idolatry, shedding of blood, and immorality as the 
marks of a good life. 

The ethical interpretation of the apostolic decree is in harmony 
with the teaching of Jesus, of Paul, and of the remainder of the 
New Testament, is historically defendable, is the only exegesis of 
the passage recognized by the Western church until the time of 
Augustine, shows that an intelligent working hypothesis was 
adopted at the Jerusalem gathering, made its influence felt in 
the ecclesiastical determination of mortal sins, is textually sup- 
ported by Western types of text and by early patristic testimony. 
We therefore conclude that the original decree of the apostolic 
meeting at Jerusalem has been preserved to us in a ‘‘ Western” 
reading. The result of the deliberations at Jerusalem over the 
theoretical recognition of the Gentiles was the adoption of a broad 

* Migne, 34, 994. 25 Resch, pp. 78 ff. 

26 See Resch’s interesting comments, pp. 108 ff. 

27 Or. Sib. iv. 24-34, 162-70. 

% Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 56. 
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ethical law. The attitude which Jewish Christians should prac- 
tically adopt toward gentile Christians remained to be determined 
by further reflection and by tragic experiences.” 


IV. THE ORIGIN OF THE ‘‘EASTERN”’ TEXT 


The question that remains is how «Tov crept into the text 
of the main uncials.%° Regulations concerning meats originated 
in the East.** They had been transmitted to the West before the 
end of the second century. The epistle from Lyons and Vienna 
is the most ancient Christian reference witnessing to a Christian 
custom of abstaining from blood.** But both in the East and the 
the West food laws arose independently of the apostolic decree. 
Nothing could make this more evident than the fact that Irenaeus 
who insists upon distinctions with reference to foods, interpreted 
the decree as a code “of ethical precepts.” The colonists at 
Lyons were observing food rules and also reading a three-clause 
text. Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria also bear witness 
to a Christian food code. But the Christian food regulation, 
except in Alexandria, is not associated with the apostolic decree. 

The Christian custom of abstaining from what has been stran- 
gled and from sacrifices offered to idols seems connected with 
their theory of demonology. . 

Athenagoras (Legat c. 26) says: ‘‘They who draw men 
to idols are the aforesaid demons, who are eager for the blood 
of the sacrifices and lick them.” Clement of Alexandria (Paed. 
HI, 8) warns Christians to avoid things sacrificed to idols because 
of the demons to which they are dedicated. Origen (vs. Celsus 
VIII, 30) remarks: As to things strangled, we are forbidden 
to partake of them, because the blood is still in them; and 
blood, especially the odor arising from the blood, is said to be 

* Occasionally an appeal is taken to the so-called Noachic regulations as corre- 


sponding to the four-clause text of the apostolic decree. Lake, p. 55, shows that the 
resemblance is closer to the three-clause text. 


3° See especially Resch, pp. 151-70; Lake, pp. 50 ff.; Harnack, Acts, pp. 260f. 
3* So Bockenhoff, Harnack, Resch. 


3 Eus., H.E., V, 1, 26: “How could those eat children who do not think it lawful 
to taste the blood even of irrational animals?” 


33 Iren., Adv. Haer., III, 12, 14. 
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the food of demons. Perhaps, then, if we were to eat of stran- 
gled animals we might have such spirits feed along with us.* 

There is then this early Christian prejudice against blood. To 
this we must add the brevity and ambiguity of the decree.35 The 
three-clause text contained two words which would very readily 
be misunderstood, viz., eéSwAcOura and aiua. The resolution was 
indefinite, and could be interpreted as a moral law or a dietary 
restriction. Its meaning came to depend upon the inclination 
of the reader. What prevented the scribe who viewed the concise 
decree as a food regulation and who was prejudiced against blood 
from adding ‘‘things strangled” as a marginal note to explain 
alua? Then there would be no doubt that afua signified, not 
murder, but “‘meat in which the blood had been retained.’”’? Soon 
the marginal gloss crept into the text and completely transformed 
the original significance of the decree. The changed text is first 
met with in Alexandria. Thence the transformed decree gradually 
found its way into the main uncials. But as late as the time of 
Augustine, the West had not adopted the erroneous interpretation. 

After eighteen centuries an examination of the text has yielded 
the correct interpretation of this important verse. This result 
should enlist our sympathy and interest in behalf of the toilers in 
the field of New Testament interpretation, and should make us 
more enthusiastic concerning the textual criticism of the New 
Testament.*? 

34 See further Tert., A pol., c. 22; Justin Martyr, A pol., I, 12 (‘I am persuaded that 


these things are the doing of evil spirits, who exact sacrifices and worship even from 
those who live contrary to reason’’); Aristides A pol. 15. 

35 See especially Lake, Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 51 f., and Harnack, Acts. 

36 One of the interesting facts with reference to the history of the interpretation 
of the apostolic decree is that Harnack who in 1899 wrote a monograph in favor of 
the four-clause text was obliged to recant a decade later because of the studies of 
G. Resch. 

37 Among those who favor the three-clause text are Hilgenfeld, G. Resch, Harnack, 
Lake, Steinmetz. 
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IV 


But when the dogmatic authority of the Old Testament has 
been rejected, is there anything left worth fighting for? Indeed 
there is. Now begins to emerge in clear relief the immense /is- 
torical importance of the Old Testament. The Old Testament 
contains those documents which are the indispensable sources for 
our knowledge of the foundation and significance of our religion. 
They thus have a unique historical significance. The Fathers 
employed arguments in defense of the Old Testament against the 
Gnostics which have no weight with us. Nevertheless, they were 
right in their main contentions and the Gnostics were wrong. The 
Fathers recognized the fact that Christianity is a historical religion. 
As such it strikes its roots deep into the soil of the Past. The 
Old Testament is its great tap-root. If the Gnostics had succeeded, 
the ax would have been laid at the root of the tree. If the Old 
Testament had been cut away Christianity would have been subli- 
mated into philosophical speculations, as the history of Gnosticism 
clearly showed, and the multitudes cannot breathe in the high 
altitudes of pure philosophy. 

But it may be objected that this is just the sort of an academic 
consideration which one might look for from a prig of a professor, 
with his far-away interest in origins and his failure to appreciate 
the vital needs of men today. But wait a moment. Let us look 
at the spiritualized doctrine of inspiration that grows out of the new 
conceptions. On the traditional theory, inspiration was seen to 
be an impersonal, non-moral thing. The question of inspiration 
was insensibly identified with the question of the inspiration of a 
book. On the historical theory of the Old Testament, the question 
is shifted away from the book to the men behind the book. As soon 
as that is done inspiration is personalized and therefore moralized. 
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On the dogmatic theory the chief function of inspiration is the 
authentication of truth. Things in the Bible are true because the 
pen-men of the Holy Ghost, as they have been called (that is, the 
biblical writers are stenographers, not authors, on this theory) 
wrote them down at the dictation of the Spirit. This position is 
absurd. Moral and spiritual truth is self-authenticating. It does 
not need inspired authentication. As for historical facts, such au- 
thentication is as irrelevant as for the facts of chemistry or physics. 
On the historical theory, the function of inspiration is the discovery 
of truth when the soul in contact with its God can discern the out- 
lines of the spiritua] world, can feel the reality of the things unseen. 
In other words, inspiration is a great spiritual experience. It is 
something human and vital. This means that the authority of 
the inspired prophet is no longer something wholly external and 
therefore tyrannical, as it was on the old dogmatic view. It is the 
authority of a great throbbing human experience which may be 
duplicated, at least in a measure, in the experience of others, and 
hence no longer remains an external authority. 

In the next place the Old Testament read from the ‘iieaieal, 
instead of from the dogmatic, point of view is everywhere shimmer- 
ing in a new beauty, is everywhere instinct with life and power. 
There are the stories of Genesis, for example. On the dogmatic 
view they must be construed as actual history. The result is as 
deadly as it would be to study Homer solely with reference to the 
historicity of the Trojan war. We might gain a few shreds and 
patches of history, but that would be a beggarly exchange for the 
poetry we had lost. There was once an old Greek teacher who used 
to insist, when Homer was being studied, that chalkos should 
always be translated ‘“‘bronze,” not “‘brass.”” That was more 
important than the pathos of Andromache’s farewell to Hector. 
On the dogmatic view, the correctness of the etymology of Abra- 
ham’s name becomes a matter of faith. The historical view sees 
in these stories not authentic history but legend. Every canon 
of literary criticism demands this recognition. Does this discredit 
them? On the contrary, only when they are so interpreted can 
they reveal themselves to the interpreter in their true beauty and 
significance. Construed on the dogmatic theory as veritable 
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history, they must subject themselves, poor things, to the tests 
of veritable history. They must be compared with Grote or 
Busolt or even Thucydides. How eminently unfair to them this 
is, is obvious. 

As legends they belong to a distinct, well-recognized species 
of literature which develops at a certain stage in the history of 
every people and expresses the inmost soul of the people in its 
youth. Of them it may be said with added meaning, “The thoughts 
of youth are long, long thoughts.”’ To force the dreams of youth 
into the syllogisms of maturity is brutal. To test the legends of 
Genesis by the works of modern science is a barbarous anachronism. 
It is only when the folk-lore of Israel is compared with the folk- 
lore of other peoples that justice can be done to it. When such a 
comparison is made, we begin to realize for the first time the 
immeasurable superiority of these folk-tales of the ancient Hebrews 
to the tales of all other peoples of antiquity. They do not have, 
it is true, the beautiful rainbow colors of the Greek mythology. 
No lovely Iris, no rosy-fingered Dawn, no far-darting Apollo, no 
Aphrodite rising from the foam, gleam through these legends. But 
they have a beauty of form, a refinement of feeling, a naive gravity 
which are as exquisite in their own way as any tale of Hellas. And 
they have something which Greek mythology, by the very terms of 
it, does not possess: a purity in their conception of God which has 
banished the grotesque, the gross, and the defiling, and which has 
surrounded these child’s stories with all the clouds of solemn 
glory, the mystery and awe of life that properly belong to every 
child. Because of this the stories of Genesis remain the best intro- 
duction for the child into the deeper things of the religious life and 
it is sad to think how many of us are depriving our children of this 
priceless heritage." 

Or look again at the first chapter of Genesis, which, by the way, 
is not, in its present form, to be interpreted as folk-lore. On the 
dogmatic view the chapter must be geologically correct. On the 

« If one wishes to form a judgment upon the literary suitability of the legends of 
Genesis for the child, let him make a comparison of style, vocabulary, and subject- 
matter of Jacob’s dream at Bethel with the dream of Florian in Walter Pater’s Child 


in the House. The one is as simple and elemental as Haydn’s music. The other is as 
full of subtlety as the music of DuBussy. 
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basis of the geological interpretation demanded by the dogmatic 
view, the church has opposed many of the most important dis- 
coveries of modern science. In the confusion of the struggle the 
spiritual import of the chapter has been almost totally ignored. 
On the historical view of the Bible the geology of Genesis is seen 
to be erroneous. Its physical conceptions are essentially those of 
Babylonian priestly science and no one would think of rectifying 
the findings of Greenwich or the Lick Observatory by the views 
entertained in the temple of Esag-ila. But when the common 
physical background of the Babylonian and Hebrew cosmologies is 
once recognized, the religious superiority of the first chapter of 
Genesis is pushed into the foreground. In the Babylonian epic 
of Creation, with which Gen., chap. 1, is usually compared, the 
interest is scientific and political. It will tell how the world was 
created, but it describes the creation in such a way as to give all 
glory to Marduk, the god of Babylon, and to support the political 
supremacy which Babylon gained at the time of the Hammurabi 
Dynasty by the cosmological significance attributed to Marduk, 
Babylon’s god. The purpose of Gen., chap. 1, is religious. Inci- 
dentally it teaches science, too, the accepted science of its day. 
But this is not its purpose. Its purpose is to teach religion in 
the terms of the science of its day. In so doing the writer is the 
forerunner of Clement of Alexandria, of Origen, of all the great 
Christian thinkers who have sought to interpret the deepest truths 
of our religion in the terms of accepted knowledge and thus con- 
nect them vitally with life. When we turn from the aim of the 
two cosmologies to their details, how superior is the Hebrew account 
again seen to be! In the Babylonian account there is first a chaos 
and then a birth of the gods. In the Hebrew account God is no 
“tawny lion pawing to be free” of the primeval elements. Chaos 
is there, no doubt, but its troubled waters are not fiercely beating 
against the barriers of the heavenly world and threatening to 
overthrow them. God is absolutely untrammeled and transcend- 
ent. In the Babylonian account there is the grossest polytheism. 
The gods in their assemblage get drunk most royally. In the 
Hebrew account the old assemblage of the gods may still, possibly, 
be seen in the background (in the much discussed ‘‘we”’ of vs. 26), 
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but the conception that dominates the chapter is the conception of 
the oneness of God. In the one account creation is described in the 
most mythological terms. It is a struggle between the gods of 
light and order against the monstrous powers of darkness and 
anarchy. In Genesis God speaks and it is done. There is no 
struggle, no effort here, only the calm of absolute power, the 
effortlessness of omnipotence. The exalted religious conceptions 
of God have even had a restraining influence upon the physical 
conceptions which Gen., chap. 1 shares with the older account. 
All the original exaggerations and grotesqueness have been elimi- 
nated. At this point a genuine scientific value can be vindicated 
for the Hebrew cosmology if we look for it in the right place. The 
writer views the world as an ordered world, a kosmos. Each stage 
of the creation develops after its kind, in accordance with its own 
laws. There is no caprice or magic here, no marvel except the 
marvel of ordered beauty, the beauty of science to which religion 
has given a spiritual meaning. 

Let us look at one other instance of the change effected by the 
new attitude toward Scripture. The dogmatic view of prophecy 
laid all the emphasis upon the predictive element. This it felt 
compelled to do because the New Testament writers themselves 
laid the emphasis upon this element. But the historical method 
of interpreting the Old Testament compels us to admit, what 
Calvin already seemed to realize in a measure, that the coinci- 
dences which are found between prophecy and specific events in 
Jesus’ life are illusory. ‘They can be pointed out only by means of 
the allegorical method which the New Testament writers, as 
children of their day, naturally availed themselves of. (Remember, 
it was at that time the approved method of elucidating sacred 
books.) But the emphasis upon prediction ignores the moral 
significance of prophecy. In order to secure the required meaning 
for the prophetic utterances which would enable them to be regarded 
as specific predictions concerning Jesus of Nazareth, they must be 
isolated from their contexts and from the historical occasions which 
gave rise tothem. This means that they lose all moral significance 
for those to whom they were originally spoken. Construed as 
predictions, the prophecies were originally enigmas, a term which 
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the Fathers were significantly fond of applying to them, and the 
prophets must have been to those whom they addressed as men 
speaking with tongues. Paul says that he would rather speak 
five words with his understanding then ten thousand words. in 
a tongue. The historical view of prophecy follows the lead of 
St. Paul. Instead of the prophetic enigma it substitutes the 
prophetic sermon. Instead of predictions as ambiguous as the 
Delphic oracles with which Clement of Alexandria expressly com- 
pares them, it substitutes the conception of prophecy as a great 
organic movement of spiritual reform, developing through the 
centuries. Instead of emphasizing Isa. 7:14 (“A virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son and call his name Immanuel’’) and ruth- 
lessly slaying the meaning of the passage, as even Calvin did, 
in order to present it as a sacrifice to the dogmatic theory of Scrip- 
ture, the historical interpretation points to the verse just preceding, 
“If you do not believe, you will not be established.” It is that 
verse that gives to the meeting between Ahab and Isaiah its 
permanent significance. 

I do not intend to break down the connection between prophecy 
and fulfilment when I suggest that the time passed has sufficed us 
to look for the fulfilments of predictions or to delight in the isolated 
correspondences which they imply. There is, I apprehend, a more 
vital connection between Jesus and prophecy than the older view 
has usually suggested. Jesus is the Christ, the Messiah, not 
because he fulfils predictions—that has no moral significance— 
but because he fulfils prophetic ideals. That has the deepest 
moral significance. And what are these ideals? The answer to 
this question leads to the very heart of the Old Testament and it is 
here that we come to realize its abiding value. 

The first of these ideals is the thought of God as a God of the 
Kosmos, one and transcendent. This finds its classic formulation 
in the first chapter of Genesis. This chapter stands out as the 
magna charta of ethical monotheism, a bulwark against the poly- 
theism and the pantheism of the ancient world, and all the ethical 
and spiritual confusion which they inevitably produced. The 
second ideal is the conception of the God of the Kosmos as the God 
of history. To the former conception parallels may be found 
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in other nations, though vastly inferior to it in dignity and purity. 
The latter conception is probably unique among the religions of 
antiquity. Asa God of history the God of the prophets is a person 
in a sense in which no mere nature god or pale derivative of astral 
speculation is capable of being. He is a living God, no wraith. 
As personally interested in human history he is in moral relations 
with mankind. He is a God of righteousness, no capricious jinn. 
At first, it is true, his primary relationships were conceived to be 
with Israel with whom he entered into a covenant. A strange idea, 
this idea of a covenant! But the more one ponders it, the more its 
ethical significance is realized. And this idea seems to have been 
an original element in the national religion. But, as time went on, 
the universalistic implications, which were probably present from the 
beginning in Israel’s conception of God, were more and more fully 
revealed. Jehovah brings Israel out of Egypt, but also the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor and the Aramaeans from Kir. In all these 
widening relationships He does not lose his concreteness. His 
will is not merely the symbol for what is. He is as vitally personal 
as ever, and his righteousness is even more intensely realized. He 
will punish the sinning nation wherever it may be found. But as 
a God of history, a personal ethical power, his relationships are 
not confined to past or present, for history has a future also. He 
becomes the God of faith and hope. Thus the prophetic conception 
of God as the God of history culminates in that sublime and opti- 
mistic philosophy of history which we call Messianic prophecy, 
in which all the tangled threads of human life are seen to be finally 
woven into the banner of the church triumphant. 

There is yet another ideal, in some respects the most important 
of all. The God who is the creator of the world, the God who is 
the God of human history, a personal, ethical power in the move- 
ments of the nations, is the God of the individual conscience as 
well. As gradually all nationalistic conceptions of God were 
transcended and in Second Isa. and Gen., chap. 1, the universal- 
istic conception of him received its classic formulation, we observe 
the corollary of these ideals also emerging. Our relationship to 
a world-God, who is a God of righteousness, cannot be determined 
by racial connection or by climate, by birth or by inheritance. It 
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can be determined only by our own wills moving out spontaneously 
toward his will. Individualism,? which is the final stage in the 
spiritualization of religion, appears in striking forms in Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, and experiences its transfiguration in Jonah and in Job. 

These are the ideals of the religion of Israel as developed by 
its great prophetic teachers. These are the ideals which Christ 
fulfils by supplying the thought of fatherhood to the thought of the 
creator, by supplementing the ideal of righteousness with the ideal 
of love, by insisting on the worth of the individual soul even to 
the point that the whole world is to be sacrificed to save it. These 
ideals of prophecy are true, everlastingly true, and no rejection of 
a dogmatic theory of Scripture can undermine them. It is these 
ideals which give to the Old Testament its true authority and 
abiding worth. It must be frankly admitted that the transition 
from the old theories to the new costs something. It seems at 
times as if everything were being given up. So it seemed to many 
in the Reformation when the only authority with which the people 
were acquainted, namely the authority of the church, was broken 
down. So it seemed to Job, who took the-step which is the supreme 
effort of vital religion and maintained the truth of his convictions 
against the dogmas of his day. For a time it seemed as if he had 
lost everything. God threatened to become to him only a cruel 
demon. But if this greatest Protestant of the Old Testament, 
this champion of the rights of the individual conscience against 
the authority of tradition as represented by the dogma of his friends, 
had not ventured all, and denied the God in whom he had once 
believed, he would never have found the God of righteousness 
and love. If he had never left the old trail, he would not have dis- 
covered that mountain top of spiritual experience from which he 
obtained the vision of the world to come, where truth is vindicated 
and faith secured against all doubt forever. 


2 Individualism in religion is not to be confounded with Egoism. The former is 
perfectly compatible with social responsibilities. The latter is not. 


THE PROPHETS AS MODELS FOR THE PREACHER 


PROFESSOR ALEX. R. GORDON 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada 


One of the most conspicuous gains of modern Old Testament 
scholarship is the rediscovery of the prophets. For centuries these 
were but honored names, the bearers of certain golden words that 
shone out lustrous over the ages, while their own personalities 
remained in shadow. But now the prophets stand forth in the 
clear light of history, as the really great figures of the older Cove- 
nant, the men through whose word and influence above all else 
the vision broadened toward the perfect day. The place they 
occupied in ancient Israel corresponds broadly with that of the 
preacher of the gospel. A study of the ideals they upheld, and 
the spirit in which they carried forward their work, may thus prove 
helpful to those intrusted with this supreme commission in our age. 

A brief glance at the names borne by the prophet may suggest 
at the outset what he really was and is. The widest in its range, 
a word found occasionally in the historical literature, is ’ish ’elohim, 
“man of God.” The prophet is, therefore, in a special sense the 
friend of the living God, one consecrated also, heart and soul, to 
his service. The more spiritual aspect of this intimacy is empha- 
sized by the old word ré’eh or ‘‘seer.”” One cannot, it is true, 
claim for the original seers the deep spirituality of later prophets. 
They were more nearly akin to the augurs or diviners of other 
nations, men who interpreted the will of heaven by various omens 
or signs. And probably their gifts of insight were applied more 
frequently to quite mundane affairs, like the whereabouts of lost 
asses, than to the weightier matters of the Kingdom. The name 
appears, indeed, to have fallen into discredit. Yet the essential 
idea involved in it was taken up and consecrated afresh by the 
prophets. Thus Amos uses the very stem ra’ah for his seeing of 
his visions. And, though the specific term ré’eh was avoided, the 
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nearly related hézeh or “gazer”’ was freely applied to the prophets. 
It was, indeed, the hdzén or “vision” that made a man the prophet 
of God. The prophet is thus essentially a seer, one who has stood 
in the council-chamber of the Eternal and gazed on things almost 
too wonderful for utterance. And yet the prophet had to tell 
out what he saw. This more outward side of his activity is indi- 
cated by the parallel term ndbi, the technical word for “prophet.” 
This term is most probably derived from the old Semitic root 
for “bubbling up.” The prophet, consequently, is one whose 
words pour forth with eager, impetuous, irresistible force. . The 
first appearance of the prophetic bands in Israel is in perfect 
harmony with the root sense of the word. The prophets that 
sweep across the pages of Samuel and Kings are ecstatics, men 
lifted out of themselves by the spirit of enthusiasm for Yahweh 
and his cause, so completely, indeed, that they seemed no other 
than madmen to their more sober-minded fellows. The great 
prophetic figures of the later Kingdom stood immeasurably above 
these excited, frenzied bands. Yet in them, too, was the same 
inward compulsion. Those who had seen the vision of the King 
in his beauty were constrained to tell it out to their people. As 
Jeremiah says, the word of God was like a fire in their bones, 
which burned till it found expression. 

In both respects the prophets set the type for all true preaching. 
Behind all our public utterances there must be the vision of God 
and truth; else our words will become formal and unreal, mere 
phrases that cannot reach the heart. And if there be this vision, 
our words will come forth with a certain irresistible impulse. 
This is by no means to be identified with fiery eloquence or easily 
flowing rhetoric. The prophets of Israel were not all orators of 
the stamp of an Isaiah. Among them were found also gentle 
spirits like Hosea and Jeremiah, for whom utterance was a pain 
almost intolerable. The prophet of today may be as weak in 
speech as these men felt themselves to be, and may be called to 
labor all his days in some quiet, obscure sphere of service, where 
he has no opportunity to play a large part in the coming of the 
Kingdom. But if he has his vision of things eternal, and speaks 
out of the heart what he has seen and known, his words will carry 
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the same conviction as passed from the prophets of old. They 
have come from the heart, and will likewise go to the heart. 

From this it follows that the prophets were true to themselves 
and their own experience of God. They form a golden link run- 
ning through the history of Revelation. Yet perhaps no such 
succession of men were more widely apart in character and word. 
The stern, unbending Amos preached of the day of the Lord 
and his righteousness. The broken heart of Hosea poured forth 
words of love and grace. The kingly figure of Isaiah thrilled his 
hearers with his glorious visions of God’s sovereign holiness. The 
democratic Micah concerned himself mainly with the simple 
duties of life. Jeremiah turned men’s thoughts to the new cove- 
nant of the spirit. And Deutero-Isaiah came to the despondent 
exiles with the good tidings of comfort and salvation. The range 
of their preaching may thus have been narrowed. But just 
because of their narrowness the waters were irresistible in depth 
and swiftness. And thus, too, their volume increased with the 
ages. Each prophet emphasized one aspect of the divine character. 
Thus his infinite fulness came to be understood in ever richer 
measure. And the eyes of the prophet were steadily fixed on the 
broadening revelation of the future. The true prophet was always 
a progressive. He might call men back to the old paths; but this 
was not in order to keep them standing still, but to send them 
forward, and still forward, on the ways of righteousness. He 
himself was invariably to be found in the van. He recognized, 
indeed, his spiritual unity with the older prophets, and studied their 
words with zealous interest. But he would be no parrot voice 
repeating their oracles. The broad distinction between the true 
and false prophets was, in fact, that the false harped forever on 
the same old string, stealing their words from the greater men of 
old, or even from one another, while the true prophets gave from 
their spiritual treasury things both new and old. Nor did they 
hesitate to lift the prophetic tradition, if need were, to higher 
planes. Amos and Hosea refused to be bound by Elisha’s lower 
ideals of morality, and made the very deeds of bloodshed which 
he commanded in the name of God the cause of the fiery visitation 
that was about to fall on the people. And Jeremiah shrunk not 
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from denouncing as false prophets the men who held fast to Isaiah’s 
great faith in the inviolability of Zion. The link that bound the 
true prophets was no hard-and-fast likeness in word, but a real 
spiritual harmony that allowed for endless diversity of expression. 

The prophet of today must be as true to himself as these men 
were. He will not cut himself off from the great traditions of 
preaching, nor need he fear to be found studying the words of 
the master-preachers both of yesterday and today. Exponents 
of other arts go to the masters for insight and inspiration. And 
in the world of preaching the prophets have set us the same example. 
Only the preacher must be himself, and must assimilate the thoughts 
and style of others in order to perfect hisown. That which counts 
most in preaching—in our own age as in the prophets’—is the 
personal note that comes from sincere conviction and experience. 
And for the same reason the preacher of today must be as pro- 
gressive as the prophets were. God is still unveiling himself in 
as many ways as of old. He may have given us the full light of 
the knowledge of his glory in the face of Jesus Christ, but we are 
yet far from having exhausted the meaning of this revelation. 
Each age has seen some new vision of truth and holiness in that 
face. And on us too fresh rays of his glory are shining. The 
true prophet is he whose eyes are open to the growing light, who 
believes that the Spirit of God is in the forward march of truth, 
and who takes his place loyally in the ranks of those who follow 
the call of the Spirit. 

In keeping with the intense reality of the prophets’ preaching 
is its practical appeal. We never find the prophets beating about 
the bush, contenting themselves with general phrases, or point- 
lessly denouncing the sins of other times. They were men of 
their own age, who faced the situation that immediately confronted 
them, and spoke forth their words of warning, hope, or comfort 
in direct relation to the needs of the time. Thus their preaching 
took on many different notes. We may thus learn from them to 
blend the accents of melting love and pity with the stern call of 
righteousness, to unite the serious responsibilities of the watch- 
man with the tender care of the shepherd or pastor, and to lead 
men in reverent adoration to the presence-chamber of the Holy 
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One, even while we exalt his fatherly love and goodness. The 
prophets can teach us also how to link the personal appeal of: the 
evangelist with the larger demand for social justice. It was, 
indeed, the latter element that bulked most largely in their preach- 
ing. The efflorescence of prophecy coincided with the brilliant 
national developments of the reigns of Jeroboam II and Uzziah, 
when the individual counted for little more than an isolated atom 
of the nation. And the religious ideal that inspired men like 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah was that of a righteous, pure, and holy 
nation. The individual emerged into full personal consciousness 
mainly as the result of the Exile; and now it was the duty of 
prophets like Jeremiah and Ezekiel to lead the bruised and sin- 
stricken individual back to the God of salvation, who would not 
merely forgive his backsliding, but would change the hard and 
stony heart into a heart of flesh. But even for an individualist like 
_Ezekiel salvation was no self-centered blessing. The individual 
saints he gathered around him were to be the nucleus of a new 
spiritual community that should succeed to all the hopes and 
promises of the Israel of old. And, as later prophets emphasized, 
this newer Israel must commend its faith to the world even more 
by social right-doing than by personal holiness and purity. 

In the spiral movement of history we appear to have reverted 
to another era of social interest and aspiration. And the prophet 
must be in living touch with the needs of the age. He will still, 
indeed, seek to win the individual soul to personal faith and holi- 
ness. But he must likewise help to give clarity and purpose to 
the vague strivings of the people after a higher national life. 
Here the prophets have much to teach us. They were not political 
economists who set themselves up as “judges and dividers” among 
men. But they held forth great ideals of national righteousness 
which they had seen with their own eyes in the presence of the 
Eternal, and for which they demanded effective expression in 
life. As models for the preacher who aims at awakening the 
public conscience of today, one may specially commend Amos, 
chaps. 3, 5, and 6, and that most heart-searching chap. 5 of Isaiah. 
In none of these passages have we ignorant or unwarranted inter- 
ference with legitimate rights, but vital principles brought directly 
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to bear on moral and social life. The prophets’ criticism of exist- 
ing conditions turns mainly on unjust or unworthy ways of acquir- 
ing and spending wealth. Of course flagrant dishonesty comes in 
for unsparing condemnation. Amos hurls out the wrath of God 
on such as make the ephah small and the shekel great, and deal 
unjustly with balances of deceit, on such too as grind the faces 
of the poor, exploiting their poverty to enrich themselves. Isaiah 
has a penetrating exposure of the social crime of monopoly. Those 
men who join field to field, and house to house, till there is no 
more room in the land for any but themselves, are guilty of two 
sins: depopulation, and manipulation of prices for the crushing 
of the poor, resulting also in the moral and spiritual rot of the 
monopolist himself. But the prophets deal as seriously with the 
use of wealth. In their eyes wealth is the gift of God, and is 
therefore to be employed for high and worthy purposes. The 
misapplication of wealth to secure favors in the law-courts, or 
positions of honor to which the aspirants have no just claim—in 
other words, graft—is sin against the Lord God of hosts. And 
the spending of fortunes on the pure gratification of selfish lusts 
and pleasures is equally sinful in the eyes of God. The prophets 
lift up their voices in condemnation, not merely of intemperance 
and impurity, but also of foolish idleness. Thus Amos turns 
with splendid irony on those who sat long hours at the table, on 
their richly embroidered cushions, toying with their toothsome 
morsels, the stalled calves and lambs of the flock, and sipping 
their drained and perfumed wines, twanging the while on their 
viols, and singing silly songs to the music, fancying themselves 
very Davids in prowess and skill, while they had no thought for 
the affliction of Joseph. 

But the words of the prophets are by no means all of condem- 
nation. The older conception of prophecy as essentially fore- 
telling of the future has passed away before a juster view of its 
religious significance. Yet this was one element of the prophets’ 
task. While they urged the present duty, they held out before 
their people visions of future glory or ruin, to encourage them on 
the ways of righteousness, or deter them from their wild onrush 
toward evil. It is remarkable how clearly and truly they dis- 
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cerned the broad lines of the future destiny of their people. But 
more significant, in the larger issue, were their visions of the final 
triumph of justice, truth, and peace. They no doubt foreshortened 
the time, expecting to see the dawn of the kingdom of God in 
their own age. But though the days have lengthened, the pro- 
phetic anticipations of a new earth from which war shall have 
vanished, and men shall be drawn together as brothers in the 
knowledge of God, and respect and affection for one another, when 
they shall work, too, no longer as machines, but as human beings, 
each one dwelling under his own vine and fig-tree, are abiding 
inspirations to all who labor for the Kingdom. In our preaching 
also there should be found a place for this vision of better days 
to come. Our hearers live too much in the valleys. In their 
engrossment with worldly duties and troubles they can often 
hardly see beyond them. Even our civic and social reformers 
can at times perceive nothing but the smoke of the battle. It 
should be our duty to lift them to the heights, from which they can 
look out, and see with prophets and reformers of other ages the 
brightening dawn of the glories to come, that they may return to 
their offices and workshops, their seats of judgment and places of 


administration, to work with surer, clearer purpose, and with 
unremitting enthusiasm, for purity, justice, and honor among 
men. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


One of the most remarkable and most uplifting movements of history was 
the rapid geographical extension of Christianity, and its accession to religious 
and moral power. There were fundamental conditions in the Mediterranean 
world that prepared the way for this victory of the gospel. The factors were 
partly religious, partly moral, partly intellectual, and partly political. There 
was a great need of mankind to be met, and there was the religion of Jesus 
and of Paul to meet it. There were the Jews everywhere dispersed through- 
out the Empire who had brought to many Gentiles the higher Jewish faith 
and the higher Jewish morals, and this previous mission contributed much 
to the success of Christianity. Also, the oriental religions were supplying 
the shortcomings of the Graeco-Roman religion, and the prevailing syncretism 
made a way for Christianity to enter, and a soil in which it might grow. 
The history of the progress of Christianity in the first century is fascinating 
and instructive. 

This study of the spread of Christianity in the A postolic age is conducted 
by PROFESSOR GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT. (Questions concerning it may 
be addressed to the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


II. 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


Harnack’s Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries is not assigned for the present course on the Apostolic age 
with the thought that it is altogether satisfactory. The reader whose 
interest centers especially on the earliest age of the church has here a 
vast amount of material which is of no immediate value. He must 
select and rearrange in order to avail himself of the information to be 
had from this work which is concerned with the third century no less 
than with the first. But though not ideal, it seems to the present 
writer the best to be had. The circumstance that it surveys three 
centuries and not merely the Apostolic age has this advantage at least, 
that by its portrayal of the entire first missionary epoch of the church, 
it helps the reader to form a better judgment of the significance of the 
age of the apostles which was the creative beginning of this epoch. 
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Institutions and movements of the primitive church have some light 
thrown back upon them from their interpretation in the two subsequent 
centuries. 

For the subject in hand this month—the spread of Christianity 
in the Apostolic age—the parts of Harnack’s work which are to be more 
carefully considered are Books I and III with a single paragraph from 
Book IV. 

On the broad and interesting question of the diffusion of Judaism 
at the beginning of the Christian era, Harnack gives a compact and 
lucid summary of the results reached by many scholars. He inclines 
to the conservative estimate of the population of the Roman Empire 
in the time of Augustus, that it was only about fifty-four millions. 
While admitting that almost 7 per cent of this total were Jews, he would 
include in this the numerous proselytes of all grades and “in particular 
kindred Semites of the lower class.”” Among these Jews of the Diaspora 
there was a vigorous missionary impulse, and propaganda was carried 
on in the consciousness that the world needed the revelation of the one 
God and His holy law which Israel had to give. The wide success of 
this propaganda was due not only to the essential worth of the Jewish 
message, but also in part to the fact that the Jews of the Diaspora 
possessed certain social and political privileges. It should, however, 
be remembered that these privileges of which our author speaks were 
somewhat neutralized by the widespread and implacable dislike which the 
masses felt for the Jews. As far as we can judge of the “God-fearing” 
Gentiles from the references to them in the New Testament, we should say 
that they were led over to Judaism by its power to satisfy their moral and 
religious nature rather than by any lower, more material considerations. 

In his statement regarding other external conditions of the spread 
of Christianity, Harnack seems to give much greater influence to facts 
which were Roman in character, as the fact of world-empire, the fact 
of international communication, Roman jurisprudence, and the policy 
of religious toleration which Rome practiced, than he gives to Hellenism. 
The hellenization of the world, particularly in the matter of language, 
is accorded a prominent place among the external conditions, but the 
question may be raised whether the process of hellenization did not 
have even greater importance than our author seems to allow. Thus, 
e.g., it was not so much the scattering of the Jews throughout all the 
Empire that conditioned the spread of Christianity as it was the liberaliz- 
ing of these Jews. It was the liberalized Hellenists who became the 
most efficient missionaries in the Apostolic age. 
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Of the internal conditions which determined the spread of Chris- 
tianity the two supremely important were polytheism and syncretism. 
The vital embodiment of the former was in the cult of the emperors. 
Polytheism, except in this political aspect of it, had been undermined 
by the advance of knowledge (cf. the retrogression of native religions 
in India and China today). Syncretism, however, by which is meant 
the mingling of all the various elements ot living faith, chiefly the attain- 
ment of Greek philosophy, was a “secret ally” of Christian preaching. 
The paradoxical remark is made that Christianity had nothing to do 
with this syncretism save to cleanse, to simplify, and to complicate it. 

The attitude of Jesus toward the universal mission is briefly con- 
sidered, but is not reckoned among the conditions of the spread of the 
new religion. If, however, the preaching of Jesus was really uni- 
versalistic in character, implicitly rather than formally, this fact might 
certainly be counted as a prime condition of the world-mission. It 
seems to the present writer that Harnack goes somewhat too far in 
his affirmation of the national horizon of Jesus. Thus he says that 
the word “just” in Mark 7:27 is not to be “pressed.”’ But without 
any pressing whatever does it not point to a mission of the gospel among 
the Gentiles? We may grant that both evangelists who relate the 
incident regarded it as an exceptional case, i.e., an exception in the 
practice of Jesus. Regarding his own practice there can indeed be no 
doubt, but we cannot at once assume that he regarded his own practice 
in this particular as furnishing a rule from which his disciples were 
never to depart. We must of course agree with Harnack that the 
formal command of Matt. 28:19 was never given by Jesus. 

We come now to the transition of the gospel from the Jews to the 
Gentiles. Though our author says it is not quite clear how the gentile 
mission arose, he manifestly sees its origin in the cleavage between the 
Hebrews and the Hellenists in the Jerusalem church. This cleavage 
brought about the appointment of the Seven, and this fact in turn gave 
Stephen his opportunity. From his activity arose the persecution and 
the consequent dispersion of many believers, some of whom at length 
preached the gospel to the Gentiles in Antioch. That three of the five 
prophets and teachers who are mentioned in Acts 13:1, i.e., all except 
Barnabas and Saul, were the identical persons who instituted the 
gentile mission in Antioch is Harnack’s conjécture. In this church at 
Antioch, founded by Hellenists and consisting of Hellenists and Gentiles, 
there seems to have been no controversy over the relation of Gentiles 
to the law until conservatives came down from Jerusalem. That was 
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the hour when the reaction of Jews and Jewish-Christians against the 
universalism of the gospel began—a reaction that continued with una- 
bated force until the overthrow of the Jewish people. 

On the attitude of Jewish-Christians and of Paul toward gentile 
Christianity the student will find Harnack’s present view not in the 
work now under consideration but in his Acts of the Apostles, which 
was considered last month. 

We pass now to the first two chapters of Book III on the “ Mis- 
sionaries and Their Methods,” and shall later return to the last chapter 
of Book I on the “ Results of the First Missions.” 

The preliminary question as to the origin of the term “apostle” 
is important. It is held that Matthew, Mark, and John are ignorant 
of the title as a designation of the Twelve. Matt. 10:2 is regarded as 
a revision of the original, and Mark 6:30 as referring to the temporary 
mission on which the Twelve had been sent in the lifetime of Jesus. 
The question may be raised here in passing whether this single occur- 
rence of the term in Mark, like the use of “Christ” in 1:1, may not be 
regarded as an unconscious antedating of the historical usage of the 
word. 

The introduction of the term “apostle” is attributed to Paul, but 
his usage is fluctuating. Of the two senses in which he uses the word—a 
wider and a narrower—it would seem as though the latter were the 
original inasmuch as he held the Twelve to have been the nucleus of the 
apostolate. The word “apostle” is very seldom limited by Paul to 
the Twelve, possibly only twice (I Cor. 9:5; Gal. 1:17). 

Luke’s references to the inner circle of the friends of Jesus combine 
the usage of the earliest tradition and that of Paul. In the gospel he 
calls them the “Twelve” or the ‘‘Eleven” and in Acts usually the 
“apostles.”’ It is to be noticed that his conception of what was requisite 
to constitute one an apostle does not agree with Paul’s. According 
to the standard of Acts 1:21, Paul was not an apostle. 

How Paul came to use the word “‘apostle”’ at all is a point on which 
our author does not hold a decided opinion. It is thought probable 
that he was led to it by an existing Jewish use of the term. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem the agents of the patriarchate in the Diaspora 
were called “apostles,” and it is plausibly held that the Jews would 
not have adopted, at that time, a term in common use among their 
enemies. The query is raised whether Paul may not have been a 
Jewish “apostle” in his pre-Christian days. He was certainly a “mes- 
senger” to the Diaspora from ‘the high priest in Jerusalem. 
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The early missionaries or preachers of Christianity were called 
apostles, prophets, and teachers. Of these terms two at least were 
taken directly from Judaism. Prophecy was in full bloom among the 
Jews in the time of Jesus and His apostles, and the high position of 
rabbis explains the prestige of Christian teachers. But the grouping 
of these three classes had a Christian origin. As evidence that the 
primitive church did group them together, the author points to Acts 
13:1; I Cor. 12:28, and also to the Didache. From the same sources, 
with the addition of Heb. 13:7 and kindred passages which give unique 
honor to the speaking of God’s word, the author holds that apostles, 
prophets, and teachers were all occupied with the word of God, and that 
they were assigned by Him to the church as a whole. To this Catholic 
mission of apostles, prophets, and teachers is to be attributed in large 
measure the homogeneity of primitive Christendom. The Catholic 
Epistles of the New Testament are to be associated with this Catholic 
mission of apostles, prophets, and teachers. The literary phenomenon 
is to be explained by the previous institution. 

In speaking of methods of the early mission, Harnack does not mean 
that this mission was carried on by a systematic and rigid employment 
of certain external means. ‘A living faith requires no special methods 
for its propagation.” The simple course of the mission was characterized 
by preaching and baptism. Though the New Testament contains no 
missionary treatise and no account of the inner rise and growth of any 
Christian personality, we may form an idea of Paul’s preaching to the 
Gentiles from the first three chapters of Romans and the seventeenth 
chapter of Acts. To these may be added the first letter to the Thes- 
salonians. We gather from such passages that Paul sought first to 
awaken a feeling of sinfulness, that he then developed the conception 
of the cross as the wisdom and power of God, and that he usually made 
some use of the coming judgment. 

Of baptism in the earliest Christian community our author treats 
in few words. Indeed his treatment is quite fragmentary and incidental. 
He thinks that the rite was most welcome to pagans with their craving 
for mysteries, and that it was the subject of much speculation from the 
very first. Paul’s remarks on baptism in I Cor. 1:13-17 are not thought 
to show any depreciation of the rite. He is thought to have considered 
it “simply indispensable.’”’ But this judgment of the author is not 
supported by any arguments, and need not be taken too seriously. 

Of more significance for the spread of Christianity in the Apostolic 
age is that section of Book IV which deals with women. As the propa- 
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ganda of Judaism had been very successful among women, so also was 
the earliest propaganda of the gospel. The example of Jesus was here 
significant, though the author does not attempt to describe its influence 
on Paul. The apostle’s declaration of the perfect equality of the sexes 
before God made woman independent in the church. The numerous 
New Testament data which illustrate woman’s activity in the primitive 
church are gathered together with occasional suggestive annotation, as 
when the conversion of Apollos is ascribed to Prisca rather than to her 
husband. The prominence of women as teachers and as deaconesses 
continued for more than a century. 

The result of missions in the Apostolic age is summed up, geo- 
graphically, in the statement that about 50 A.D. Christianity was an 
ellipse whose foci were Jerusalem and Antioch, and that a half-century 
later these foci were Ephesus and Rome. 

When Paul wrote to the Romans that he had preached the gospel 
from Jerusalem and round about even unto Illyricum, he meant that 
he had carried it throughout the Greek world. Yet he never alludes 
to Egypt, which was an important part of that world. Harnack raises 
the question whether Paul thought of Egypt as an utterly hopeless 
field or knew that others were laboring there and so did not go thither 
himself. Perhaps we are not to adopt either of these explanations. The 
hopelessness of Egypt as a field for the gospel is surely not to be inferred 
from Rev. 11:8, and we may not infer that Paul refused to go thither 
because he knew that other missionaries were already there. He went 
to Ephesus though he knew that Prisca and Aquila were laboring in 
that city. As Paul’s letters are addressed to particular churches and 
deal with their specific needs, it is not strange that he makes no allusion 
to Egypt, and as for Luke it is quite obvious that he makes no attempt 
to be exhaustive in his account of the passing of the Gospel from the 
Jews to the Gentiles. Whether Paul knew of work in Egypt or not, 
it is highly probable that the gospel was preached there from an early 
day. 

Paul’s plan to cross the Roman world and visit Spain is thought by 
Harnack to have been realized. But the greatness of his service did 
not lie in the geographical extent of his tours: it lay rather in his power 
to train up fellow-laborers, and to organize his churches. While it is true 
that he did not understand Hellenism profoundly, he understood it well 
enough to give the gospel permanent roots in Hellenic soil. The most 
abiding result of Paul’s missionary activity is, of course, his letters. 
Through them he became the teacher of Christendom. 
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It is regarded as doubtful whether the christianizing of Asia Minor 
was shared in by Peter, but certain that a prominent Jerusalemite— 
John the presbyter—had a part in it both by personal oversight and 
by his writings (Harnack assigns to him all the Johannine writings in 
the New Testament), certain also that Philip and his daughters shared 
in it. 

In his second volume, Harnack gives a list of places in which we 
are certain that there were Christians as early as the first century. 
Thirty-nine cities and towns are mentioned and nine regions mainly 
Roman provinces, in which there were a number of Christian com- 
munities.? 

In view of the nature and extent of our New Testament writings, 
it is not strange that we are unable to show a longer list of places in 
which Christianity had been established by the close of the first century. 
When we consider that twenty-three or twenty-four of these cities 
and towns in Harnack’s list are mentioned only in connection with 
Paul’s work as a missionary, when further we bear in mind the signifi- 
cant glimpses we have of such efficient laborers as those who founded 
the first gentile church in Antioch, and when we remember that the 
missionary impulse in the primitive church seems to have been both 
general and persistent, we cannot doubt that this list showing the 
geographical spread of Christianity in the Apostolic age gives us only a 
fragmentary idea of the subject. 

At the same time Christian people in general are probably inclined 
to overestimate the impression made by the Gospel during the first 
age. Its numerical victory was not comparable with that which 
Mohammedanism made in the same length of time. The language of 
Paul in such passages as Rom. 1:8; Thess. 1:8; and Col. 1:6 is an 
extreme, though natural, exaggeration. It is likely that in the decade 
which witnessed the martyrdom of Peter and Paul the Christian com- 
munity in cities like Rome and Antioch was rather as an invisible lever 
than a conspicuous and recognized feature of the public life. Modern 
missions in civilized lands, as in Japan and China, can probably show, 
as indeed they ought, greater results than were achieved in the 
Apostolic age. 


tWe have not included in this count Arabia, Illyria, or Dalmatia, all of which 
stand in Harnack’s list, though Illyria is bracketed. -There is no evidence whatever 
that Paul labored in Arabia, and no proof whatever that there were believers in 
Dalmatia. 


The American Enstitute of Sacred Literature 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF CLUBS USING THE 
OUTLINE COURSES 


Every month from October to June there will be presented in this depart- 
ment of the BrBLICAL WorRLD suggestions to leaders of Bible Classes 
desiring to use as a basis for class work either the outline Bible-study course 
on “THE Lire oF Curist”’ prepared by Ernest D. Burton, or that on “THE 
FORESHADOWINGS OF THE Curist”’ by William R. Harper. Suggestions 
are prepared by Georgia Louise Chamberlin, Secretary of the Reading and 
Library Department of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 
who will be glad to consider any questions which club leaders may choose to 
address to the INSTITUTE. ; 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST" 


The life of Jesus was many-sided. It is impossible for a class to 
get a clear picture of Jesus in all the aspects of his life from the brief 
study which is comprehended in this course. It is necessary, therefore, 
to choose a line of emphasis which will impress the student with some 
particular phase of the character and work of Jesus. The spiritual 
insight of Jesus and his moral courage in proclaiming his message is 
perhaps most essential for inspiration in Christian living, and the sug- 
gestions for leaders of classes will tend in this direction. 

In order to understand these phases of Jesus’ character, it is neces- 
sary to bring his teaching into contrast with the religious ideals of his 
times, as they were expressed in the words of his antagonists, and in 
the religious institutions of the Jewish people. To the extent to which 
this knowledge must be gained from sources outside the Bible the 
leader should be responsible for the work. It may be that members 
of the class will have access to libraries and can make some independent 
investigation, but in general the policy of holding the class to the study 
of the Bible itself will give its members ability to see-facts hitherto 
overlooked, to weigh them, and to draw impressions for themselves 
from a source which is always open to them. 

* The textbook for this course is The Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton; 50 


cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERA- 
TURE, The University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
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The value of drill-work in this course should not be miscalculated. 
Students are asked to memorize the outline at least in its larger divisions. 
This seemingly mechanical work provides a skeleton only, and is value- 
less without the sympathetic interpretation of the words and thought 
of Jesus back of this outline. The memoriter work should therefore 
follow the fuller treatment of the period covered and be insisted upon 
only for those who feel its value to themselves. 


Program I 


Leader: (1) The significance of the temple and its ministry to the 
Jewish people. (2) The common fate of religious leaders among the 
Jews in the centuries before Christ. (3) The spiritual vision of Jesus 
contrasted with the literalism of his day. 

Members of the class: (x) Jesus in the Temple at thirty years of age 
and at twelve years of age—a comparison. (2) The conversation of 
Jesus with Nicodemus. Let this conversation be arranged as a dialogue, 
with an explanatory discussion, thus: “Now there was a man of the 
Pharisees named, etc.” Nicodemus: “‘Rabbi, we know, etc.” Jesus: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, etc.”’ Nicodemus: ‘How can a man, 
etc.” (3) Samaria in Jewish history. (4) The conversation with the 
Samaritan woman. Treat this in the same manner as No. 2, and in 
addition divide the dialogue into scenes: Scene I, vss. 6-7 and follow- 
ing. Scene II, vs. 28 and following. (5) Concert recitation of chapters 
and section-titles thus far covered. 

Subject for discussion: To what extent does the action of Jesus in 
the Temple indicate what his attitude would be toward uses to which 
places of worship should be put in our own times ? 


Program II 


Leader: The evidence of definite plans in the mind of Jesus for 
organizing his work as indicated in (a) choosing disciples; (b) adopting 
a policy in work; (c) fixing an attitude toward the religious customs 
of his day—the synagogue, feasts, fasts, etc. 

Members of the class: (1) An imaginary description of “The day of 
Miracles” in Capernaum. (2) A comparison of Jesus’ reception in 
Capernaum and Nazareth, accounting for the difference. (3) Jesus at 
an ancient ‘‘Sanitarium.’”’ Tell the story and discuss its outcome as 
affecting the future of Jesus. (4) The motives of Jesus in healing men, 
as they have been stated or implied in the narratives of healing already 
studied. (5) Jesus’ statements about himself contained in the work of 
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this month. (6) Conflict between Jesus and the Jews—how it began 
and the steps by which it went forward. (7) A map review. 

Subject for discussion: General principles upon which Jesus settled 
matters relating to the observance of the Sabbath. 


REFERENCE READING 


Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. I, pp. 364-460; 
Edersheim, Sketches of Jewish Social Life, chaps. xiii, xiv, xv; McCoun, The 
Holy Land in Geography and History; Holtzmann, The Life of Jesus, pp. 155-231; 
Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, pp. 101-117; Gilbert, The Student’s 
Life of Jesus, pp. 158-206; Rhees, The Life of Jesus of Nazareth, pp. 101-124; 
Farrar, Life of Christ, pp. 183-249; Dawson, Life of Christ, pp. 94-169; Burton 
and Mathews, Life of Christ, Secs. 27-46; Burgess, Life of Christ, Secs. 27-46. 

Consult also Hastings, four-volume and one-volume editions of the Bible 
Dictionary, and Hastings, Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 


THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST’ 


The period of turmoil which accompanied the transformation of 
the Hebrew people from an aggregate of tribes to a nation unified in 
form, if not in spirit, could hardly be expected to contain crystallized 
expressions of new religious thought and feeling. On the other hand, 
the greatest men of genius in the world’s history have seemed to’be the 
product of revolutions, and religious and political upheavals. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to find a Samuel coming to the front in Israelit- 
ish history after the conquest, with a contribution not only to political 
advancement, but as a forerunner of the greatest idealist in early Israel— 
David, the poet, warrior, and king. 

There is so little evidence as to the extent of David’s relationship 
to the Psalter, that only a few psalms are selected as evidence of reli- 
gious idealism in this period. We look rather at the man Samuel and 
the man David as presenting in themselves qualities which were essential 
to the well-being of that messianic kingdom, which was to occupy the 
thought of the people for many generations. While we must estimate 
these men by the standards of their own times, having done that as 
best we may, we should still further modify our conclusions by the fact 
that David remained through all the years of the nation’s life the ideal 
type of man and king, not only in the hearts of the people, but in their 
calm judgment as well. To compel the class to feel the strength of 

* The textbook for this course is The Foreshadowings of the Christ, by William 


Rainey Harper, 50 cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address The AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF SAcRED LITERATURE, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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these two men and their relationship to the developing ideals of the 
people is an important task. Each of these men was, to a certain extent, 
himself a foreshadowing of the Messiah. 


Program I 


Leader: (1) A rapid sketch of the conquest period. (2) The political, 
social, and religious conditions in Israel during this period. (3) The 
rise of prophecy and the schools of the prophets. (4) The problems 
faced by Samuel. 

Members of the class: (1) Samuel, the child, the priest, the statesman, 
the prophet. (2) Stories of Saul illustrating different phases of his 
character. (3) Stories of David illustrating his character. (4) Selected 
readings from Browning’s “Saul.”’ (5) Reading of Ps. 8 as representing 
the highest ideal of man in this period. 

Subject for discussion: The characteristics of the Hebrew idea of 
God in this period. 


Program IIT 


Leader: (1) Jerusalem in history and story previous to David. 
(2) The limitations of military government as distinguished from civic 
and religious. (3) The world surrounding Palestine at the time of 


David. 

Members of the class: (1) David’s ideal of the capital city. (2) The 
story of the bringing up of the ark. (I Sam., chap. 6.) (3) Reading 
of Ps. 24. (4) The organization of a cabinet. (5) David’s relation to 
the order of the prophets. (The story of Nathan.) 

Subject for discussion: Facts and speculation as to the causes for 
the division of the kingdom of Solomon. 


REFERENCE READING 


Batten, The Hebrew Prophet, chaps. 3, 4; Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, 
chap. 5; Goodspeed, Israel’s Messianic Hope, chap. 3; Cornill, The Prophets 
of Israel, pp. 27, 28; Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 148-188; George 
Adam Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 1, pp. 11-24; Harper, 
The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament, chap. 4; Chamberlin, The 
Hebrew Prophets, pp. 1-26; Moore, “Judges,” introduction (International 
Critical Commentary); Kirkpatrick, “Samuel,” introduction (Cambridge Bible), 
“Samuel,’’ Century Bible; special articles in the dictionaries on ‘‘Samuel,”’ 
“Saul,” “David,” “Prophets,” ‘Schools of Prophets,” ‘‘Psalms,” ‘ Ark,” 
“The Book of Judges,” etc. 
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Current @Opinion 


THEOLOGICAL UNION IN MONTREAL 


An interesting and important consolidation of the theological 
colleges at Montreal has reached its first stage. There have hitherto 
been four colleges, Congregational, Diocesan (Episcopal), Presbyterian, 
and Wesleyan, quite independent of one another, but with a slight 
affiliation with McGill University. Each of the colleges has offered 
the full course leading to the B.D. degree, conferred by the college not 
by the university. The affiliation with the university has meant little 
more than the opportunity for the theological students to take the Arts 
work in the university. . Each of the colleges was small in the number 
of students and of instructors, and each of the instructors necessarily 
taught subjects outside his own specialty. 

A most happy plan of co-operation has now been effected. The 
plan involves a Board of Governors who shall have general direction 
of the united undertaking, a Senate, consisting of ten governors and the 
professors, to have in charge all academic matters, and a Faculty which 
shall include all the professors of the four colleges. The four principals 
act in turn as dean for one year. The curriculum has been arranged 
with reference to the special abilities of each instructor. Each pro- 
fessor will lecture in his own college building, and as the buildings are 
all about the university campus, there will be no inconvenience. Each 
college will of course be self-governing and will take care of its own 
denominational instruction. It is remarkable, however, how few 
courses have been withdrawn from the general curriculum for this 
reason. 

The next step will be the raising of funds for a general building. 
And one naturally thinks that the ultimate step must be the formation 
of a Theological Faculty of McGill University with provision for denomi- 
national hostels. McGill holds a royal charter, which leaves it per- 
fectly free for any such development, when, in the judgment of the 
governors, it is deemed advisable. It is perhaps fortunate that the 
university has not yet organized a theological faculty, as it has now the 
opportunity of forming one which will be entirely above any denomina- 
tional influence. How soon this may come about it is of course impos- 
sible to say, but the happy working of the new plan, which all confidently 
expect, will go far toward making such a consummation possible. 
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Book Reviews 


THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY 


The Christian Hope: A Study in the Doctrine of Immortality, by 
William Adams Brown, is the latest handbook issued in the “Studies 
in Theology” series. The book sustains Professor Brown’s reputation 
for scholarly familiarity with the materials involved and for skill in 
employing his material. As a “study” in a practical and somewhat 
popular sense it will certainly prove a useful and suggestive book for 
many who have a keen interest in this vital problem. It is written in 
a spirit and style which will make it helpful for the intelligent lay 
reader—the best book, on the whole, of which we know for interpreting 
the problem in a modern way for the untechnical mind. 

The plan of the book is admirable. In its general method of approach 
to the subject, viz., historical and inductive, many will discover its great- 
est service. A comprehensive historical survey of pre-Christian and 
Christian forms of belief in immortality is followed by a division in 
which Professor Brown offers a constructive discussion of the chief 
aspects of the problem involved. The doctrine is to be regarded as a 
growth. “Christianity has added to man’s belief in the life after death 
two things: first, a new evidence of the fact; secondly, a new definition 
of its nature. The evidence for the fact is the personality of Jesus; 
the new definition of its nature is Christlikeness. Each of these is the 
direct contribution of Jesus to man’s thought of the future” (p. 75). 

Considerable attention is given to Jesus’ relationship to the Christian 
belief, and there is a chapter on the resurrection of Jesus in its relation 
to the problem. Throughout, there is a fine ethical emphasis and an 
insistence upon the spiritual root of the essentially Christian doctrine. 
The artificiality of intellectualism and the superficial limitation of nat- 
ural science in dealing with the spiritual fact are brought out in the 
course of the treatment. 

We think the book admirably calculated to accomplish what is its 
evident aim, viz., to orientate the reader to the modern method of regard- 
ing the elements of the problem, and to create the essentially ethica 
estimate of its nature and value. It is not so much by way of criticism 
as by way of noting the limitations of the handbook that we venture to 


t The Christian Hope. By William Adams Brown. New York: Scribner, 1912. 
Pp. 215. 75 cents. 
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point out that some of the profounder aspects of the problem of method 
are left very obscure for the thoroughgoing thinker. We are uncertain 
of the presuppositions that underlie some of the conclusions. In spite 
of the fine ethical insight which pervades the treatment, we are left in 
uncertainty as to whéther Professor Brown’s appeal to Jesus and the 
Scriptures involves any of the traditional reliance upon supernaturalism, 
or whether we are to rely solely upon the spiritual pre-eminence of Jesus. 
The vexed “authority” problem is met only with indirection. There 
is a certain practical advantage in maintaining this obscurity today, for 
one who would be a “mediator” between two conflicting types of 
theological interpretation. In the unsettled state of theology today an 
irenic attitude has its great reward. And the multitude of readers and 
hearers are not concerned with the finer points of rational consistency. 
Still the philosophic reader who wants to think the whole matter through 
in scholarly fashion will wish that Professor Brown would declare himself 
in the macter of fundamental method, in order that we may evaluate 
the arguments in their intellectual satisfaction and consistency as well 
as in their satisfaction of the heart. 
A useful classified bibliography is subjoined to the volume. 


HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


LIFE IN ANCIENT BABYLONIA! 


The galleries and cases of our museums are being enriched every 
year by the “finds” of the near Orient. Those treasures are adding 
new increments to our fragmentary knowledge of the ancient civiliza- 
tions of that Orient. Each year’s “finds” set aside some fond theory 
or some elaborate explication of former problems. Mr. Handcock 
has endeavored to gather up the old and the new and to present a 
picture, as complete as possible, of the civilization of ancient Babylonia 
and Assyria. The work follows the usual trend of books on archaeology, 
though of course adapted to that of the Mesopotamian valley. The 
first four (of the fourteen) chapters discuss I, (a) land and people; 
(b) sketch of Babylonian and Assyrian history; II, excavations; 
III, decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions; and IV, cuneiform 
inscriptions. Then in succession we find: architecture; sculpture; 
metallurgy; painting; cylinder-seals; shell-engraving and ivory-work; 

* Mesopotamian Archaeology. An Introduction to the Archaeology of Babylonia 


and Assyria. By Percy S. P. Handcock. With numerous illustrations, also maps. 
New York: Putnam, 1912. Pp. xvi+423. Price $3.50. 
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terra-cotta figures and reliefs; stoneware and pottery; dress, military 
accouterments, etc.; life, manners, customs, law, religion; a short 
bibliography; and a brief chronological summary. 

The wealth of available material increased the difficulties of the 
author in reaching his goal. One of the good features of the work 
is the very large use made of the latest “finds” in the early Sumerian 
centers of Babylonia. The excavations at Tellé by the French expedi- 
tions, at Nippur by the University of Pennsylvania, and at Bismya 
by the University of Chicago, brought to light almost all we know of 
that ancient people of Babylonia whose very existence has been ques- 
tioned by some scholars. Handcock has made valuable additions to 
nearly every chapter of his book from the remains of that mysterious 
race. Architecture, sculpture, metallurgy, terra-cotta figures and 
reliefs, and a few items on manners and customs, receive the largest 
contributions from that source. 

But in any attempt to discriminate in favor of, or against, the 
so-called Sumerians, we are always confronted by a mixture of Semitic 
elements that both complicate the problem and stimulate an interest 
in its careful solution. Handcock has a discriminating method, and 
as a rule, has measured up his elements justly for both parties, the 
Sumerians and the Semites. 

Some of the best features of the work are found in the abundance of 
its illustrations. There are one colored plate, and thirty-two full-page 
half-tones, 115 illustrations in the text, and two maps. Very many of 
these are new, and all illumine the narrative, thus practically doubling 
the real value of the narrative in which they stand. 

The last chapter is entirely too brief, “life, manners, customs, law, 
religion” are all disposed of in forty-two pages. Doubtless the author 
himself discerned before he had completed this chapter and nearly 
exhausted his space that these themes were merely scratched on the 
surface. A full index puts the contents at a reader’s easy disposal on 
any one of the hundreds of items handled in the text. The author is to 
be congratulated on the issuance of such a timely work, and he is deserv- 
ing of the gratitude of all students of early Mesopotamian archaeology. 
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Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


MiITcHELL, H. G., SMiTH, J. M. Powis, Bewer, Jutrus A. A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and Jonah. New York: Scribner, 
1912. Pp. xxvi+515. $3.00. 

This volume is the last of the three volumes on the Minor Prophets which were 
to have been prepared by President Harper. Haggai and Zechariah are done by 
Mitchell, Malachi by Smith, and Jonah by Bewer. The standpoint of all three authors 
is that of historical criticism. 

Jouns, C. H. W. Ancient Assyria. [The Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature.] New York: Putnam, 1912. Pp. 175. 40 cents. 

This booklet is from the pen of a well-known scholar, who has often demonstrated 
his skill in reading Assyrian inscriptions. But the manual is too much concerned with 
chronological problems to be of much interest or value to the general student. It 
records the opinions of its author upon many of these difficult questions, but does not 
convey to the layman in Assyrian matters a very clear or comprehensive idea of the 
course of Assyrian history. 

Macauister, R. A. S. A History of Civilization in Palestine. [The Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature.] New York: Putnam, 1912. Pp. viii+139. 
40 cents. 

This is a sketch of the civilization of Palestine which reads very well. The scholar 
will find many of its propositions open to serious question, but it will meet the needs of 
the general public fairly well. 

McNEtrte, A. H. Deuteronomy—Its Place in Revelation. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1912. Pp. viii+136. 

This is really a popular introduction to the Book of Deuteronomy, in which the 
commonly accepted historical interpretation of the book as coming from the days of 
Josiah or Manasseh is expounded and defended against the claims made in behalf of 
Mosaic authorship. It is a well-written and thoroughly competent discussion. 
EIsELEN, F. C. The Christian View of the Old Testament. New York: Eaton & 

Mains. Pp. 267. $1.00. 

A very helpful presentation of the modern view of the Old Testament as the 
record of the developing religious experience of Israel. 

SmyTHE, G. F. The God of Israel. [The Bedell Lectures for 1911, on the Evidences 
of Revealed Religion.] Gambier, Ohio: Bedell Lectureship Foundation, 1912. 
Pp. 114. 

A very simple statement of the growth of the idea of God in Israel. But the 
writer fails to appreciate some very important facts essential to the correct reading of 
the record of Israel’s religion. 

ARTICLES 

ALEXANDER, G. The English Bible and the Anglo-Saxon People, The Methodist 

Review, October, 1912. Pp. 720-47. 


An excellent appreciation of the significance of the English Bible in the develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
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